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EASTER MONDAY ON BRIGHTON DOWNS. 


‘ (\EASE, rude Boreas, blust’ring 

railer!’ was the ejaculation of 
many a ‘’listed landsman’ in the 
Volunteers, as he opened his bed- 
room window at Brighton early on 
the morning of Easter Monday. I 
say Doreas, because, being the off- 
spring of Aurora, he would natu- 
rally be associated with daybreak; 
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but the fact is, al the winds ap- 
peared to have a hand (or rather a 
mouth) in that aérial warfare. They 
were «all at work, and seemed de- 
termined to anticipate the mimic 
battle which was to take place on 
earth, by a real fight in the upper 
regions. There was Eurus, the bold 
and impetuous, rushing to the scene 
20 
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of action, and old Auster, with his 
dusky wings and sable dress, retreat- 
ing with his reserve of light showers 
and heavy rain before the gallant 
troops of Zephyrus, who had torn 
himself away from the embrace of 
Flora to fall into other arms. There 
was Corus, sallying from his citadel 
of snow, to encounter dread Aquilo, 
who met him with a keen-edged 
north-easterly weapon. There were 
Africus and Solanus, and a host of 
other warriors, whom Zolus had let 
loose for an Easter holiday, charging 
and counter-charging, forming into 
long and sturdy ranks, escalading 
slated roofs and skirmishing behind 
chimney-pots, taking possession of 
this and that weather-vane and 
turning it to their own advantage, 
undermining window-sills, and 
making forced entries into cracks 
and chinks ; anon swooping down on 
undefended hats and blowing up 
petticoats, without the slightest 
mercy on the fair occupants of those 
steel-plated garrisons—such was the 
warlike scene which I looked on 
from my casement (I had nearly 
said casemate) in the Ship Hotel, at 
7 a.M.on the Volunteer Review Day. 

I had come down from town the 
night before, taking advantage of 
the experience of former occasions, 
when it was said that spectators 
who deferred leaving until the morn- 
ing of the review, and rose with the 
lark in London, found the speed of 
that songster hardly realized in their 
transit to Brighton, and had the 
satisfaction of being ‘ shunted’ off 
right and left of the trains which 
conveyed our gallant defenders to 
their battle-ground. 

It was my estimable relative John 
Winsome, Esquire, of Hollygate, in 
the county of Devon, gentleman, to 
whom I have before alluded, who 
had kindly secured accommodation 
for me at this establishment, where 
he had put up in consequence of 
remembering that he had very 
well treated there about forty years 
ago, when the Chain Pier was opened, 
and a certain royal personage had 
given a ball in honour of the event. 
‘ Your mother and I, my dears,’ he 
remarked to my cousins, on the 
night of my arrival—for, I should 
think, about the twenty-first time 
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within my recollection—‘ your mo- 
ther and I had just returned from 
our honeymoon in Paris in time to 
be present at that entertainment. 
She wore a beautiful white satin 
slip, trimmed with pink swan’s- 
down, and a furbelow round the 
lower edge about six inches from 
the ground. It was just wide enough 
to show off her figure—a very 
elegant one in those days, although, 
poor thing, her waist was not quite 
so slim in later life. Ah! waists 
were in their proper place then. 
Well, her hair was dressed in the 
latest fashion, with a bird of para- 
dise, and a nest which we had 
bought in the Palais Royal. I re- 
member the circumstance perfectly, 
because the hairdresser, Signor 
Frizzilini, was so much engaged at 
the time that she was obliged to 
have it done the night before, and 
sat upright in an arm-chair till next 
morning, for fear of disarranging 
her coiffure. She found no diffi- 
culty, however, in getting to sl 
even in that position, for we h 
been tossing about the two previous 
days in the British Channel, owing 
to adverse winds; and your poor 
mother had had to ride ten miles on 
a pillion before we reached Dieppe, 
so she was pretty well tired, you see, 
but quite sufficiently recovered for 
the dancing next day. The famous 
‘Golden Ball,’ then a young man, 
was one of her partners, and Brum- 
mell had asked her for the minuet; 
but Lady B——, a very notorious 
person then, carried him off to the 
tea-room, which, to tell you the 
truth, I was not at all sorry for, as 
I—ahem—had heard some dis- 
agreeable stories about him. As 
for me, I wore a long, swallow-tailed 
blue coat and brass buttons, with a 
good high collar, which fitted ad- 
mirably against the back of my 
head. I had a pair of Chevalier'’s 
best pumps, and a pair of ex- 
quisitely-cut pantal—— 
Here Miss Rose Winsome, to 
whom also the details of this cos- 
tume were now tolerably familiar, 
made a sudden rush from the tea- 
table to the window of our sitting- 
room, and proposed, as it was a dry 
—- that we should go out for 
@ stroll upon the cliffs before the 
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night was too far advanced. Now 
whether my uncle was somewhat 
piqued at this interruption of his 
story, or was really influenced by 
the state of his daughters’ health, 
I cannot say, but he made the latter 
factan excuse for refusing his consent 
to this arrangement; and reminding 
my cousins that they had only lately 
recovered from a severe cold, and 
that they would have to go through 
some fatigue on the following day, 
declared they had better retire to 


rest and leave me to wander out 
alone. Agnes, the eldest of the 
sisters, at once fell into her father’s 
views on this, as on every other 
subject. As for Kitty, although her 
discretion is considered, as a rule, 
beyond her years, she was too young 
to have a voice in the matter. So 
poor Rose, after a little pouting, 
and a little tapping of a tiny boot 
upon the floor, was obliged to ac- 
quiesce, and down I went by my- 


BEFORE THE REVIEW : LOUNGING AT THE ‘SHIP.’ 


It was a picturesque sight, the 
threshold of the ‘Ship’ that night, 
with its inmates loitering before the 
door. It was a ‘motley crew’ 
which manned that ancient vessel : 
the gaslight flickered upon Volun- 
teers in various uniforms, upon 
bearded strangers in military un- 
dress—upon twenty different types 
of coats and hats. Anxious appli- 
canis for beds hurried up and down 
the steps—and flies drove off with 


disappointed ‘fares, who seemed 
likely to pass the night inside them. 
Front and back bedrooms were en- 

—second floors—third floors 
—attics—all occupied. A foreigner 
arriving in Brighton for the first 
time might have supposed the town 
to have been peopled with soldiers, 
so prevalent was the military ele- 
ment that night among the popu- 
lation. Knots of thirsty souls hung 
round the public-houses, and (tell 
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it not to Colonel Cruikshank and 
the Temperance corps) were clamor- 
ous for beer. Groups of young 
whiskered warriors strode down 
towards the beach, and listened by 
the sad sea waves to a roar which 
was to be lost to-morrow in the 
noise of their artillery. The wind 
blew cold and fiercely; and I was 
altogether glad my cousin had not 
ventured out. There are occasions 
when the society of even the fairest 
of their sex must be dispensed with. 
It seems hard to say so, but I think 
even a newly-married couple, cross- 
ing over to Boulogne on a rough 
day, after breakfast, had better be 
in separate berths. ‘ There is a time 
for all things,’ says an ancient adage. 
The youth who lighted a cigar upon 
the Redan would have done more 
wisely to reserve his tobacco until 
after the fight. It was a plucky 
thing to do, perhaps, but—cut bono? 
I should have chosen another time 
for my weed. This I thought ina 
very philosophical mood as I knocked 
the ashes from my pipe, on my way 
back to the ‘Ship.’ I found a note 
lying on the table from my uncle 
(who had already gone to bed) 


strongly recommending the whiskey, 
of which, knowing his excellent 
judgment in such matters, I mixed 
a stiff tumbler for myself, and then 


adjourned for the night. When 
I awoke the next morning, the 
weather was such as I have already 
described, and we were under some 
apprehension at first that it was 
blowing up for wet. Under these 
trying circumstances, Mr. Winsome 
consoled himself with an enormous 
breakfast, and patiently awaited the 
issue of events. As good luck 
would have it, no rain fell. The 
carriage was ordered at ten o’clock 
to convey my uncle and cousins to 
the Grand Stand, where I was to 
join them on foot, as I wished first 
to reconnoitre in the Level and see 
the men mustered. The Level at 
Brighton is much like a level any- 
where else, flat—and, I may add, 
uninteresting on ordinary occasions. 
But to-day its neighbourhood be- 
came for a few hours the centre of 
all interest and animation in the 
town. Corps after corps marched 
into the enclosures; tents were 
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pitched; arms piled; bugles 
sounded; bands played; staff offi- 
cers and adjutants cantered to and 
fro on rapid, but and ob- 
jectless errands ; little boys hurrayed 
outside the railings, and the whole 
aspect of the place assumed that 
appearance which journalisis are 
wont to describe as ‘imposing in 
the highest degree.’ Here were 
assembled the City of London, the 
Civil Service, the Artists’, and the 
‘ Temperance’ corps — the latter 
commanded by that able officer, 
ingenious caricaturist, and zealous 
teetotaller, George Cruikshank. 
Lord Ranelagh, easily recognizable 
to all who have seen the famous 
portrait of that hero, gallops about 
with great energy, attended by 
Captain Templar and _ Sergeant 
Harris of the 1st Devon Light 
Horse. The scarlet coat and black 
hunting cap of the latter attract 
universal attention ; and, indeed, the 
costume seems as if it had been 
summoned by the ‘view holloa’ 
rather than the sound of bugle. 

On different parts of the ground 
Volunteers are drawn up, and, per- 
haps to keep them warm while 
waiting for the order to march, are 
going through various forms of 
drill. Hoarse shouts of ‘ Attention! 
Eyes front!’ &c., greet the ear on 
every side; and companies are told 
to fall in,in such peremptory and 
indignant accents, as to lead the 
unmilitary observer to the conclu- 
sion that there might be falling out 
—at least with the officer in com- 
mand. One warrior, on a restive 
charger, is evidently in a shocking 
temper with his beast, and tugs 
viciously at the mouth of the horse, 
which kicks and plunges to that 
extent as to endanger the safety of 
some dozen rear-rank men. Here 
and there the cracking of percussion 
caps is heard—by way of earnest 
for the firing by-and-by—and little 
groves of steel bristle up at intervals 
from those corps which are going 
through their bayonet exercise. 
Others, not so active, lounge about 
smoking on the grass, or lean 
— those sprouting staves which, 
planted round the Level, form one 
of the principal sylvan retreats of 
Brighton. The bands appear espe- 
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cially inclined to ‘take it easy.’ 
Trophies of drums are piled in the 
gravel path. Small fifers lay aside 
their instruments to blow another 
sort of pipe— F 

* Non buxus, non wra sonant.’ 


It is not to buccine but tobaccine 
airs that they devote their present 
breath. One stout trumpeter* (I 
beg his pardon if I don't describe 
him rightly) was reclining under 
the shadow of an enormous brazen 
engine—his peculiar care. I in- 
quire its name and power. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir?’ said the martial 
musician, half rising from his seat. 

I repeated my question. 

‘Bombardone. B flat — funda- 
mental,’ was the reply, and plumped 
down again on the grass. A wise 
man in his generation! I was not 
offended at his answering so curtly. 
Why should he exert his lungs un- 
necessarily in my behoof? It must 
have required a deal of wind to fill 
that bombardone! 

A little further on stood a group of 
South Middlesex pioneers, ‘ bearded 
like the pard,’ all portly men, of the 
Falstaff, or rather Bacchanalian type, 


with their aprons and pickaxes, 
which, in black leather cases, re- 
semble young cross-bows gone into 
mourning. ‘They carried havresacs 
of unusual dimensions, and I could 
not help remarking the significant 
proportion which each man bore to 


his bag. The fatter one was, the 
more bulky the other became, until 
both reached their maximum capa- 
city in one gentleman of such extra- 
ordinary girth that if he walked to 
White Hawk Down that day he de- 
serves a medal to commemorate the 
occasion. 

All round the palings which en- 
close the Level crowd hundreds of 
the Brighton bourgeoisie and work- 
ing men. Children, kept off the 
ground by the watchful eye of the 
police, find a doubtful satisfaction in 
thrusting as much of their bodies 
between the rails as they can intro- 
duce at a time without hurting them- 
selves, and, sitting down on the curb- 
stone, allow their little legs to disport 
freely on the grass inside. Presently 
up canter a bevy of pretty girls on 

* See Illustration, p. 398. 


horseback, and rein up in front of 
the arena. Is it a brother or a sweet- 
heart whom that slim-waisted, fair- 
haired sylph is hailing from the 
green? O youthful and whiskered 
warrior, can you hesitate an instant 
to step from the ranks at her bid- 
ding? What are the jokes of your 
companions, what the wrath of odious 
Captain Jones, who singled you out 
from the rest so disagreeably this 
morning ; what the sense of respect 
to your corps, when placed in the 
balance of such a summons? Ah! 
there waves the handkerchief again. 
I knew how it would be. It is the 
old story of youth between love and 
duty. The same comedy was en- 
acted on the Trojan plains. There 
is Helen over there smirking and 
smiling in her Biarritz hat. The 
Paphian goddess flies to her aid, and 
out steps Private Paris from the 
ranks. Have we not read how ter- 
ribly the Phrygian boy was censured 
on his return? No doubt there is 
some Colonel Hector here who will be 
equally sarcastic on our Volunteer. 

As the time draws on for marching 
to the scene of action, the men show 
great discretion in fortifying them- 
selves while they may. Pocket- 
flasks are produced, emptied, and 
speedily refilled at the adjoining 
publics. An early déjeiner takes 
place. ‘Put me down, guv’ner, if 
you like!’ shouts an honest but 
somewhat plebeian young rifleman, 
with his mouth full of sandwich, as 
he sees the reporter of the ‘ Weekly 
Index’ taking notes. ‘ Put me down. 
Penny a line, you know! All in the 
way of business!’ The literary gen- 
tleman walks off indignantly, and, 
lest the youth should not gain that 
publicity which he desired in the 
aforesaid journal, I herewith record 
the incident. 

Private Mullins, of the Tower 
Shamlets corps, is one of those un- 
fortunate young gentlemen whose 
fate in life seems to make him just 
a little too late for everything which 
he undertakes. This peculiarity at- 
tended him at an early period of his 
career. He happens to be a few 
minutes younger than a twin brother, 
who, by virtue of his birthright, 
came into a very snug little property 
in the Funds, while he-himself only 
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inherited a modest patrimony of 
three thousand pounds. This un- 
fortunate accident, which Mr. Mul- 
lins, to do him justice, never ceases 
to deplore, has involved the necessity 
of his ‘doing something’ for himself, 
which he certainly does try to do, 
though not always at the precise 
moment when such efforts might be 
crowned with success. He has twice 
lost the chance of a Government 
appointment. On the first occasion, 
as he assures me, for the simple 
reason that he failed to inform the 
Civil Service Examiners as to the 
precise position of the Bight of 
Benin; and, secondly, because he 
had passed the eligible age for the 
admission of candidates about twelve 
months before he went up for his 
next examination. He had an offer 
to go out to a mercantile house 
in Japan, which he would probably 
have accepted had he not by this 
time fallen desperately in love with 
a young lady who was certainly five 
years older than himself, but who 
had an equal number of hundreds 

r annum for her fortune. Mul- 


ins naturally argued that a wife 
with a small competency was to be 


preferred to a long sea voyage with 
a dubious prospect at its end, and 
elected to give up the clerkship in 
Japan. Nor was there any- reason 
why his choice should not have 
proved a judicious one, except the 
unfortunate fact that the very day 
the ship sailed the lady also dis- 
appeared, having, in fact, elo 
with the very man who had been 
appointed in his place. 

Now I have some sympathy with 
Mullins, on account of his various 
disappointments, especially the last 
which I mentioned, having, perhaps, 
suffered a little in the same way my- 
self. Sowhen he came up to meon 
the Level with a fresh category of 
grievances, I really felt very sorry 
for him. He had, it appears, first 
missed the 5*30 train, by which his 
corps came down from town, and 
then got into a Sydenham carriage 
under the impression that it was 
going to Brighton. Discovering his 
mistake at the second station on the 
line, he returned to town with all 
speed, and, catching the 8 o’clock 
train just as it was about to start, 
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jumped into it with such alacrity as 
to knock his head severely against 
the door-post, and thus deprive his 
shako of most of its ornamental plu- 
mage. Nor was this all, for he had 
no sooner taken his seat than he 
discovered that he had left his side 
arms behind. Being a rear-rank 
man, he looked on these casualties 
as comparatively unimportant; but 
having now caught up his corps just 
as the order was given to fall in, and 
wishing to snatch a hasty breakfast 
on the Downs, his attention had 
only just been drawn to a large hole 
in the bottom of his havresac, 
through which about half a pound 
of sandwiches and two hard-boiled 
eggs had fallen on the road. His 
brandy-flask, probably owing to its 
enormous bulk, had certainly kept its 
place; but having screwed it down 
very hastily when he was hurrying 
to catch the train (which went off 
without him), the stopper had be- 
come fixed in such a way that all our 
efforts to open it were unavailing. 

He was very hot, and very tired, 
and very hungry, and there was 
Captain Culpepper shouting out to 
know why he was not in his place. 
What could he do? To desert his 
corps at this juncture was impos- 
sible. He shook me convulsively 
by the hand and limped off to the 
ranks. Altogether, at that moment, 
I felt grateful — yes, I know it is 
selfish to say so, but I did feel grate- 
ful that I was not a Volunteer. 

The road from the Level to 
Brighton Downs is steep and dusty ; 
and should the curious stranger de- 
sire to know the component parts of 
the soil on which he treads, he will 
find abundant evidence of chalk in 
the form of powder on his coat, 
while the presence of flint is no less 
asserted by the sharp gritty frag- 
ments which a breeze peculiar to 
the district deposits on the outer 
membrane of his eye. As compen- 
sation, however, for these trifling 
inconveniences, which necessarily at- 
tend the pursuit of science, he will 
be rewarded at the top of the hill by 
a splendid view of the Brighton 
coast, which stretches away for many 
miles on either side, relieved in the 
distance by a broad expanse of pale 
sea-green, rendered all the morevalu- 
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able, in an artistic point of view, by 
those grand cumuli of abiding clouds 
which cluster round the horizon. 
The foreground, too, is broken up 
into a hundred little dales and hil- 
locks; and though the lover of foliage 
may search the view in vain for oak, 
or elm, or chestnut—though it has 
been truly said that its sea is with- 
out ships, and its landscape without 
trees—there isno doubt that Brighton 
has a picturesqueness of its own, and 
a real picturesqueness too. All along 
our road are scattered groups of pe- 
destrians—little companies of riders, 
on every sort of steed, from the 
thorough-bred mare, which bears 
my lady’s gentle weight, to the 
‘unkempt’ moke bestrode by Mr. 
Costermonger. The carriages have 
all gone up an hour ago, and when 
we reach the Grand Stand we find 
them ranged along in Derby fashion 
outside the course. My uncle and 
his youngest daughter still occupy 
their vehicle— the other girls had 
crossed to the opposite side, where I 
found them comfortably seated and 
awaiting my arrival, under the pro- 
tection of Cornet Dimpler of the 
Light Bobs. (N.B. Dimpler is a 
Devonshire man I know, and very 
young, and all that sort of thing, 
but ‘still I do not see why he should 
be always dancing attendance on my 
cousins, or what possible pleasure 
they can find in his society. I look 
upon his presence as an awful bore; 
and besides—these military men— 
confound it—you know it’s all very 
well, but——.) Here I am inter- 
rupted in my reflections by Miss 
Rose, who says— 

‘So here you are at last, sir: and 
pray what has kept you so long on 
the road? I thought you were 
never coming. I’m sure I don’t 
know what we should have done but 
for Mr. Dimpler’ (a grin of satisfac- 
tion from the Cornet—yes, I’m sure 
that man is an ass), ‘who has been 
very kind and attentive.’ 

‘ Shaw you, Miss Winsome—been 
a pleashaw!’ remarks the Lancer, 
twirling a very slight moustache. 
‘Mr. Easel, think I wecognize your 
feachaws: we’ve met in Devonshaw, 
I believe. You're just in time—First 
Artillery Bwigade now passing by.’ 

Returning the Cornet’s salute, and 
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hastily apologizing to my cousins, I 
turned to look at the Middlesex 
eighteen-pounders, which were just - 
then being dragged along by some 
of Pickford’s sleek and sturdy horses 
to their destination. The Cinque 
Ports and Sussex guns followed, the 
rustic carters in their smock-frocks 
contrasting strangely with the bril- 
liant uniforms around, and the huge 
implements of war. Colonel Ormsby, 
who commanded the brigades, is the 
first to salute Lord Paulet and his 
staff, who have taken up their posi- 
tion just in front of the Grand Stand. 
Oh! for the pen of Homer, or of 
Russell—the author of the ‘ Iliad,’ or 
the ‘Times’ correspondent—to de- 
scribe the warlike train which fol- 
lowed. After the Artillery had 
passed, up rode Colonel Brewster at 
the head of his brigade (the sth of 
the 1st Division). To him it was 
allotted to play the part of ‘ enemy’ 
that day; and if any scruples have 
been raised against the adoption 
of that well-known sobriquet ‘ The 
Devil’s Own,’ it is at least a satisfac- 
tion to know that this satanic but 
highly efficient corps was included 
in thé ranks of England’s foe. Next 
marched up the 3rd City of London, 
and close upon them a small de- 
tachment of the Six Foot Guards, 
who probably thought that they 
made up in length of limb what 
they certainly lacked in point of 
numbers. One strapping fellow, a 
giant among giants, seemed taller 
by a head than his companions: a 
burst of enthusiasm greeted his ap- 
ae It is something, after all, to 
able to look down on the rest of 
mankind habitually, and without 
effort. Philosophers may talk as 
they will, and instance Napoleon, 
Pope, Lord Russell, and the Bishop 
of Oxford as examples of diminutive 
greatness. When nature lengthens 
the legs of mortal man she does not 
necessarily increase his brains in 
ope ag but still to be tall, to 
able to lay your hand patro- 
nizingly on your rival’s shoulder be- 
fore the object of his (and your) 
affections, to have it all your own 
way in a crowd, in a quarrel, in a 
cotillion, must occasionally be very, 
very pleasant. You see I 
feelingly on the subject. I have 
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given up high-heeled boots now, 
and am no longer particular about 
‘walking on the higher side of the 
trottoir, but—if it is a weakness I 
confess it—I should like to be eli- 
gible for the Six Foot Guards. The 
First Brigade in name, but not in 
order, now comes up, Lord Rad- 
stock’s regiment (the 9th Middlesex) 
in the van, and marching steadily. 
Next pass the military representa- 
tives of Hornsey, Highgate, Clerken- 
well, and Tottenham, amidst the 
cheers of many a suburban friend 
among the lookers on. As a rule 
the bands fall out of marching order 
when they reach the staff, and, 
stationed at the foot of the Grand 
Stand, play various well-known airs 
until their — ve regiments have 
passed by. Thus Mr. Robert Ridley 
continues to announce the name 
which his godfathers and godmothers 
gave him until ‘Sally’ is bidden to 
‘come up;’ and when the virtues of 
that lady have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and she has gone her way, 
the public become aware of a new 
arrival in the person of that wily 
rustic ‘The young man from the 
country,’ who allows nothing to get 
over him, unless, indeed, it is the 
* Perfect Cure, the merits of which 
specific he is at length compelled to 
acknowledge in its turn. 

There is a slight stir among the 
staff opposite, and Lord Cardigan, 
who is present ‘en amateur,’ looks 
down towards the advancing force 
to see who or what provokes that 
long and lusty cheer. It is the idol 
of certainly one half the Volunteers, 
who gallantly trots along upon his 
gray charger. It is Lord Ranelagh, 
who has known what it is to fight in 
earnest, and seems to love soldiering 
with a soldier’s love. We give him 
one cheer more. He raises his sword 
for the salute as he passes Lord 
Paulet, and then goes on with the 
South Middlesex to his work. We 
do not shout less heartily, I promise 
you, when the trim and well-drilled 
Artist, Corps comes into sight. I 
shall not, I hope, be accused of par- 
tiality for my confréres, if I submit 
that their appearance on Easter Mon- 
day was as creditable and efficient as 
any body of men in the field. To 


wield the brush and bear the rifle— 
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to match the subtlety of Nature’s co- 
lour, and go through bayonet exer- 
cise with the same hand—to unite 
the pluck and firmness of good sol- 
diery with all the refinement of a 
painter’s mind—these are qualities 
of which this little corps may well 
be proud, and which make it an ob- 
ject of especial interest with the 
public. 

Miss Kitty clapped her hands with 
true enthusiasm when the London 
Scottish, with fern, and oak, and 
holly in their jaunty bonnets, stepped 
up briskly before us, with Lord Elcho 
at their head. There is something 
eminently picturesque about their 
dress. 1 only hope that those en- 
thusiastic members of the body who 
appeared bare-kneed on Brighton 
Downs have not since paid the penal- 
ty of auld lang syne in rheumatism. 

The well-known overture in ‘ Der 
Freischutz’ next ushers in the 
* Queen’s,’ strong in numbers and 
firm in step. The Civil Service, 
Sussex (Arundel), in their drab uni- 
form with blue facings, the Working 
Men’s Corps, cadets in scarlet, and a 
host of regiments, to which bystanders 
give a dozen different names, pass by. 
With one of these we observe a man of 
colour, whose oriental dress attracts 
attention from the wondering crowd. 
Who can he be? No one appears 
to know—nor have the newspapers 
yet enlightened us upon the subject. 

The Temperance Corps might 
have passed unnoticed, despite the 
fame of their veteran colonel, but 
for the unlucky conspicuity of their 
surgeon and his horse. Oh, that 
astounding horse! Whether looked 
upon as a specimen of breeding, 
grooming, colour, shape, or spirit, I 
think it could not have defied criti- 
cism in a more flagrant manner. No 
wonder vulgar little boys ask the 
ZEsculapius satirically whether he 
hadn’t better get inside—if he knows 
the way to the knacker’s yard, &c. 
There—that is enough now. Let 
the honest fellow trot off on Rosi- 
nante. He will be sorely chaffed 
before the day is done. 

Again and again we hear the 
sound of fresh martial strains— 
more regiments in sight — more 
marching by to join that queue of 
soldiery which now winds up the 
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course towards Rottingdean in long 
and sinuous procession. 

Who are these stout and stalwart 
warriors, with shiny hats and long 
great-coats, who step along so mo- 
destly, while shouts of loud applause 
are ringing in their ears? It is a 
detachment of native police, who, 
preserving that intense gravity pe- 
culiar to their profession, walk on 
unmoved by cheers of irony. They 
know the value of that hollow praise. 
‘Bawl away, gentlemen’ (no doubt 
they say to themselves), ‘since it 
pleases you. Itmayconduce to your 
amusement, and certainly does no 
harm to us.’ So honest John, the 
scene-shifter, when he puts on the 
plush of social life, and steps before 
the curtain to lay down green baize 
for Mr. Kean, is wont to receive from 
‘the gods’ in provincial theatres the 
same testimony of public admiration 
as that eminent tragedian, but bears 
it with becoming diffidence. 

After the ‘ Peelers’ had passed on, 
some nautical-looking gentlemen in 
blue shirts appeared upon the scene; 
and just before the last brigade of 
infantry came up, my cousin Rose 
called my attention to some one in a 
volunteer uniform, who was waving 
a pocket-handkerchief from the op- 
posite side. 

‘I think it must be a friend who 
wants to speak to you, Jack,’ said 
she, ‘for he has been trying to catch 
your eye for some time past.’ 

I was confirmed in this opinion 
myself, when, on looking over in 
that direction, I found the handker- 
chief was waved more eagerly. Aha! 
—that small, but manly form—that 
mnilitary, yet dishevelled garb— 
could it be—no—yes—yes, I recog- 
nize him now—’tis Private MuL- 
Lins! ! 

I rose instinctively from my seat. 
He saw the action, and, before the 
policemen, the bystanders, or any 
one had time to prevent him, the 
rash youth had dashed across the 
— under the very nose of the 


There was a tremendous row. Co- 
lonel M‘Murdo clapped spurs to his 
= and was on the spot in an in- 

t 


. How dare you, sir, commit such 
a gross breach of discipline? Why 


aren’t you with your corps? I 
never saw such unsoldierlike con- 
duct. You’re not fit to be a soldier!’ 
shouted the gallant but wrathful 
officer to the wretched Mullins, who 
now stood transfixed with terror, 
and was about to stammer out some 
excuse—when, lo! another miscreant 
darts forward, and diverts the In- 
spector-General’s attention. Favour- 
ed by this lucky circumstance, poor 
Mullins slinks through the crowd, 
and joins me unobserved. He was 
dreadfully agitated, and very dusty. 
He tried to speak, but his accents 
were inarticulate. At last I thought 
I heard the word ‘beer.’ Seizing 
him by the arm, I dragged him 
round to the refreshment room, and 
procured a bottle of Bass’s pale re- 
storative—an imperial pint. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mullins, when 
he had finished it, ‘ thank you—I'm 
better now. I say, what a shindy 
that was! Upon my word I couldn’t 
help it. You see, I thought’twas all 
right. He needn’t have gone on so 
with me—before all the crowd, too. 
In fact, I’m sure he wouldn’t, if he 
only knew half I’ve gone through 
this day.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter now?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Matter !’ said Mullins, very dole- 
fully ; ‘ why, everything’s the matter. 
I never saw anything like it. But 
there !—it’s my old luck —I’m always 
putting my foot in it.’ 

* Well, but why did you leave your 
corps?’ said I. 

[Here Mr. Mullins made an obser- 
vation about his corps which I do 
not feel justified in repeating. It is 
sufficient to say that it would only 
have been considered as a metapho- 
rical compliment by the Inns of 
Court. } 

* Why, the fact is,’ he replied, ‘I 
came away in such an awful hurry 
this morning, that I put on an old 
pair of boots by mistake—the left 
sole is regularly split up at the side 
—and I had not walked a mile from 
the Level before I discovered that a 
great piece of flint had got wedged 
in it somehow, and was laming me. 
So I asked leave to fall out for a 
minute or two to set it right; and 
while I did so, another corps of the 
same colour as ours followed close 
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after it, and, somehow or other, by 
the time I had got the flint out I 
was so confused between the two, 
that I couldn’t find my place again ; 
so I thought the best way was to 
walk up here outside the course, and 
then cut across country somehow, 
and fall in. But when I came up 
opposite the Grand Stand, and saw 
you there, I thought I would just 
run across and get something to eat 
first; for you know I haven’t had a 
bit of breakfast yet, and I’m so 
hungry. Would you mind lending 
me a sovereign? Only fancy—while 
I was standing over there in the 
crowd, some one must have opened 
my cartridge-box and taken out a 
purse, with two pounds three and 
six in it. I’m sure I thought ’twas 
the safest place in the world for my 
money. It's really very annoying.’ 

I confess my sympathy for poor 
Mullins at this moment was raised 
to such a pitch, that I had half a 
mind to bring him back to lunch 
with us. But then the miserable 
appearance he presented—the im- 
possibility of hastily explaining to 
Cornet Dimpler the circumstances 
of his case—a dread that the relation 
of his misfortunes might provoke 
the risible faculties of Miss Kitty 
(whose sense of the ludicrous fre- 
quently carries her beyond the 
bounds of propriety)—and, above 
all, the painful consciousness that I 
should be harbouring a deserter from 
the Volunteer ranks—all combined 
in inducing me to abandon the idea; 
so, placing the contents of my purse 
at his disposal, and begging him to 
cheer up and join the Tower Sham- 
lets at his earliest convenience, I left 
him attacking a pork-pie with sin- 
gular ferocity, and hurried back to 
the Grand Stand. 

“The ladies were very anxious to 
learn the fate of the mysterious 
stranger, whose appearance had 
caused me to leave them so abruptly, 
and I was just proceeding to relate 
his doleful history, when a sudden 
exclamation from Kitty caused us all 
to turn ‘eyes front.’ There is a 
marked sensation in the crowd be- 
low, and a murmur passes round 
from mouth to mouth. For an in- 
stant all heads are turned seawards, 
and presently move round in a mass 
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to the opposite direction. It is the 
Hon. ArtilleryCompany, who are car- 
rying their guns by at full gallop so 
quickly, that horses, men, gun-car- 
riages, and tackle lose their indivi- 
duality in one great crowd of rapid 
flight. After them the 9th Lancers 
dash by, at little short the speed of 
battle-charge ; and bringing up the 
rear with equal energy, and mounted 
on their trusty hunters, ride the bold 
sportsmen of the rst Hants Horse. 


*—— Agmine facto 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum.” 


The soil reverberated with the loud 
beating of a hundred hoofs. We 
catch a glimpse of Garibaldi hats— 
of feathers fluttering in the morning 
breeze. Then a long vigorous cheer 
is raised, and handkerchiefs are 
waved, and delicate gloved hands 
meet in an ecstacy of feminine ap- 
plause. Thecrowd closes in quickly 
after the last horsemen, and hasten 
on towards the scene of action. Thus 
ends the first chapter of the Volun- 
teer Review. 

Wishing to see as much as we 
could of the sham fight which was 
to follow, we lost no time in hasting 
to rejoin my uncle in his carriage, 
where, according to agreement, we 
were to lunch, ‘al fresco,’ before 
proceeding further on the Downs. 
This time I took Miss Rose under 
my especial charge, leaving the gal- 
lant cornet to offer his arm to Kitty, 
who was only too proud to have a 
military escort. In confidence to 
me afterwards she expressed herself 
highly pleased with the condescen- 
sion of the youthful officer; who in 
course of conversation, and at her 
own request, had informed her of the 
length and quality of his sword, the 
cost of his dress jacket, the name of 
his favourite charger, and many 
other particulars concerning his pro- 
fession, and, up to this time appa- 
rently bloodless career, which doubt- 
less were of more interest to a young 
lady just entering her teens than 
they would be to the majority of my 
esteemed perusers. 

We found Mr. Winsome’s valet 
and invaluable factotum, Hodge, 
busily engaged in uncorking cham- 
pagne and extricating plates, knives, 
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and pie-dishes from the depths of an 
enormous hamper. A trifling panic 
had just occurred in consequence 
of finding the contents of a mustard- 
pot suffused over what was supposed 
to be a rhubarb-tart; but when, on 
further examination of the crust, it 
was found only to conceal an inge- 
nious amalgamation of beefsteak 
and stuffed pigeons, equanimity was 
immediately restored. As for the 
salad, it was pronounced unexcep- 
tionable; and Mr. Dimpler himself, 
supposed to be particularly knowing 
in the due proportions of lobsters, 
cream, and lettuce, was obliged to 
confess that none of his fellahs 
could have made a better one. ‘’Pon 
my word now, it’s really capital!’ 
cries the Lancer, helping himself 
again with renewed vigour. ‘ Miss 
Winsome, may I assist you to a 
little tongue? Haw, haw! what a 
lapthuth lingue,’ he lisps out as 
the dish slips away from his knees. 
‘ Hear that, Easel? I say, ha, ha! 
What a lapthus linguze—’ and thus 
the cornet fancies he has made a 
new and original joke. Well, I 
won’t describe the banquet. We 


all know what young ladies’ appe- 


tites are supposed to be at an eight- 
o'clock dinner, and what they really 
are at noon, especially with a fine 
breeze blowing up from the coast, 
and a good walk in prospect before 
them. I only know I did my duty 
with unaffected cheerfulness, and 
played the part of volunteer (at 
lunch) that day as well as any man 
upon the ground. Our picnic con- 
cluded, we started off across the 
Downs towards the battle-field, leav- 
ing Mr. Hodge to finish the salad, 
and console himself with an odd 
pint or two of Moselle, in our ab- 
sence. A walk across the rough 
and knotty ground in the vicinity 
of the Stand, a scamper down the 
long steep slope which shelves away 
from it, and a good strong pull up 
the opposite hill, bring us at last 
within sight of the Volunteers, who 
have by this time taken up their 
various positions as foes and de- 
fenders of the Sussex soil. 

‘ Is that the enemy over there on 
that hill? asked Miss Winsome. 
‘Do, Jack, tell me which are the 
engaging parties ? 
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‘I don’t know any more so than 
the lady who is on my arm at the 
present moment,’ said I, calling at- 
tention to the pun by tremendous- 
emphasis, and perhaps the slightest 
pressure of my interrogator’s little 
wrist. 

‘ How can you be so provoking, 
sir!’ retorts Miss W., blushing very 
prettily. ‘You know very well 
what I meant—and I declare there’s 
Mr. Dimpler looking, and if you 
don’t behave properly, I shall take 
his arm instead.’ 

Intimidated by this threat I at 
once complied with her request, and 
referring to my chart of the ground, 
proceeded to point out the hill 
where Colonel Brewster had taken 
up his position with one company of 
the Six-Foot Guards, the 3rd London, 
2nd, 8th, and 9th Tower Hamlets, 
and the 2nd Essex Administrative 
Battalion. I showed her the little 
battery of Sussex and Cinque Port 
guns at Warren Farm, and by the 
help of a field glass identified Major- 
General Sutton at the head of the 
2nd Infantry Division. The enemy 
also-by this time had begun tg show 
fight, in a long alignment at the 
summit of the hill. The four light 
6-pounders of the Hon. Artillery 
Company, and the Middlesex 18- 
pounders were already in position. 
The Woodendean hedgerows bristled 
with the rifles of the Inns of Court— 
let us hope the worst enemy that 
will ever hold that little farm. The 
work of the day was to begin. It 
did begin, and how shall I describe 
it? 

If any gentleman ec nnected with 
military matters should glance over 
these pages he will at once discover 
that their author is not a Volunteer. 
Why should I be ashamed to own 
it? There is scarcely any matter to 
be discussed, epic to be written, 
poem to be illustrated, which may 
not be treated in at least two dif- 
ferent manners. Last year a writer 
in this very Magazine, and on this 
identical subject, gave its readers, in 
my humble opinion, an admirable 
description of the ‘ Bloodless Battle 
of Brighton.’ That gentleman—of 
whose name I am still in ignorance 
—was probably a Volunteer himself. 
He describes the filing and de- 
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bouching—forming squares and sup- 
porting, lines in echellon—alludes to 
evers and linstocks in a manner 
which shows that he is quite at 
home with all the paraphernalia of 
war. Now su Iam not—sup- 
pose I make some tremendous blun- 
der in my account—call a havresac 
a shako, for instance, or vice versd— 
don’t you see what a miserable 
position I am in at once? There is 
Mr. Carpley, of the ‘ Weekly Spy- 
glass,’ he would be down upon me at 
once, with— 

‘It would be well before this 
gentleman attempts to describe,’ &c. 
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Or my Editor (hitherto I hope well 

i towards me) would very 
probably call me to account for my 
inefficiency. No, I will take a safer 
—a more ingenuous line—I know 
nothing whatever of pipe-clay. 
You, my dear special correspondent, 
may, like the Latin poet, sing 
‘ Arma virumque.’ For my part, 
I only take the man (or woman as 
the case may be) for my theme, and 
modestly omit the arms in my nar- 
ration. 

I think it was the 18-pounders 
of the enemy which roared the first 
signal of attack, and poured out the 
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first volumes of that smoke which 
soon filled Wick Valley with so 
denseacloud. The Hampshire gen- 
tlemen ride through it gallantly, 
and leaving their horses at the 
quickset hedge, endeavour to engage 
the Devil’s Own, who have been 


thrown out from the opposite ranks 
as skirmishers. The little band, 
however, even when supported by 
the 9th Lancers, are unable to main- 
tain their position, and soon re- 
mounting, ride back quicker than 
they came, The Horse Artillery 
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cover the retreat, and take up the 
cause of the flying huntsmen. But 
the Inns of Court now open a deadly 
fire upon our lines, and again and 
again the dauntless Lancers charge 
in vain upon their squares. To 
hold the little farm at Woodendean 
is evidently the object of both sides. 
The Queen’s Westminster fight 
manfully to gain possession of it— 
the enemy to hold their own. How 
can I follow the tactics—detail the 
evolutions of both sides? It was, I 
think, the most earnest of mock 
contests I have ever seen. There is 
something like the fierce flush of 
war which lights up the features of 
these daring marksmen. The sabres 
of the cavalry are bloodless, but 
they clash audibly against the bay- 
onets of those massive squares. 
The cannon roar at least in earnest. 
The air is perfumed with real smoke 
of battle. What is wanting to com- 
plete the picture? to turn this 
pleasant picture into grim reality ? 
Nothing but Death, who perhaps is 
hovering about the field and think- 
ing how many prisoners he might 
take with just a hundred pounds 
of lead. 

Mr. Wylde has published a ma 
of the positions: you have read all 
and more than I can tell you, in 
the daily papers. How the enemy’s 
line, advancing to the hill top, 
opened that terrible file-fire upon 
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our ranks: how Captain Jay’s battery 
responded with a feu d’enfer: how 
the cavalry dashed upon the squares, 
and squares repulsed the cavalry: 
how Lord William Paulet compli- 
mented the Inns of Court upon 
their pluck and discipline; and how 
Colonel Brewster was finally driven 
from his hold by the perseverance 
of the London Scottish, and com- 
pelled to retreat towards the Rail- 
way Station—Is it not all written in 
the columns of the ‘ Times,’ and of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph?’ 


‘Soon as the foe the shining chiefs beheld 
Rush like a fiery torrent o’er the field, 
Their force embodied in a tide they pour ; 
The rising combat sounds along the shore. 
As warring winds, in Sirius’ sultry reign, 
From different quarters sweep the sandy plain ; 
On every side the dusty whirlwinds rise, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the skies : 
Thus by despair, hope, rage, together driven 
Met the black hosts, and, meeting, darkened 

heaven.’ 


That is the description of a battle 
which was fought three thousand 
years ago. It was Homer who first 
sang of itin purest Greek. It was 
Pope who grandly rendered it in 
English verse. And to this day (as 
it will be everlastingly) the soldier- 
hero and the deeds of war have 
formed an endless theme for public 
admiration and the poet’s art. 

JACK EASEL. 


THE BATTLE OF THE OARS. 
By a CANTAB. 


N°Y may this twentieth boat-race prove one well-earned vict’ry more 
To add unto the well-earned ten the Cambridge side can score: 
For though for days we’ve watched, and read of, Oxford’s puissance, 
And seven to four are on them laid—with life there’s e’er a chance. 
Thee, too, Trin. Coll.—our own Trin. Coll.—chief boast of Alma Mater, 
May thy five sons this day delight by conquest on the water! 
May Cambridge cry before high noon, Hurrah! our triumphs are 
Eleven to nine ’gainst Oxford’s in our friendly boating war. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, just - dawn of day, 


We took the rail, for Putney bound, to view 


aquatic fray ! 


Rich City men, priests, lawyers, heavy swells, light pamphleteers— 
Posse (of many a) comitatus hardly meeting else for years— 

And heroes old whose doughty skill with flashing light-blue oar, 

Tf now possessed would change for us the recent fate of war. 
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Mark, sons of sedgy Cam, the men whom Isis counts her best, 

Nor will from ‘ Off!’ to winning gun yield you an instant’s rest. 

First, as if leader of the flock, SHEPHERD, as bowman, rows 

Nearest their galley’s brazen beak, since he hails from Brasenose ; 

A. Morrison, the Balliol ‘ five ;’ and Woopears, sculler neat; 

Hoare, who as strokesman twice hath pulled, nor once hath known defeat; 
(The pride of boating Exeter, who rows long, clean, and hard ; 

Stout yeoman’s service hath he done—‘ Exon’ of Oxon’s guard ; 

Bell’s archives cannot chronicle a more successful name :) 

Carr and JAcopson—tried men—with ‘ six’ and ‘ two’ yet new to fame. 
Yet, Trinities, by Pembroke, you may recent tables turn, 

And ‘ three’s ’ best ’Manuel labour helped ;—you’ve scarce six stone astern ;— 
If all, as one, with strength and skill, pull the stroke set you to row 

* By classic’ SraNnn1na, ‘ famed for Greek,’ as the Tripos List doth show. 
Let not, as for the last two years, our boat behind far lag, 

But be the oriflamme to-day, the light-blue silken flag. 


Anon the cabs are coming. Hark to the mingled din, 

Of niggers, ‘ cures,’ ‘ shies,’ Punch, and cries of ‘ Oxford’s safe to win!’ 
And gentlemen and gents prick fast across Barnes’ dusty plain, 
Bestriding hired cavalry from the fair land of Cockaigne. 

Now by the eyes and lips ye love, bold Cantabs, row your best; 

A thousand fair ones in your blue are gaily decked or drest. 

A thousand tongues will cheer you on, a thousand throats grow hoarse 
This day to help you hold your own throughout the four-mile course. 


All’s lost; the start but over! It is Oxford’s race again! 

Cambridge can’t keep up forty strokes although they strive amain ; 
Astern in Corney Reach by lengths, faring worse amidst the gale, 
While dark-blues have the race in hand safe as the proverbial mail ; 
Whose style and speed from all extort th’ unfeigned deserved ‘ Bravo!’ 
As that plucky, steady, well-matched ‘ Eight,’ made their fine boat go. 
Right well rowed several Cantabs who rowed our ship to-day, 

They tore the lymph to fragments with their oars ’midst feath’ry spray: 
Yet by full forty seconds past the flag first Oxford flies, 

Bringing our once proud ‘ Five ahead’ to the humbling fact—we’re ties! 
Oh! was there e’er ‘more competent, pluckier, or steadier oar,’ 

Than the chief hero of this day, the Oxford strokesman Hoare? 


Ho, maidens who love Granta! Ho, Cambridge matrons! mourn, 
Weep for our ancient boating might, ’twill not, it seems, return. 

Ho, Thames Club! pour libations, tap Falernian, crown the bowls; 
Toast the thrice-gallant Oxford crew, cheer the losing oarsmen’s souls. 
Ho, leading captains of the Cam! rouse, quit yourselves like men ; 
Strive for oft conquests as of old; keep Oxford’s score at ‘ ten.’ 
Mistrust vagaries touching boats, build floaty, travelling craft, 
Stiff-backed, fine line, full forward floored, and not too tap’ring aft. 
Seize every twelve-stone hero, bid for ‘ strokes’ who may recall 

Th’ undying fame at after oar of SranLEy, JonEs, and Hatt. 

Rouse! Rouse! and toil with brain and hand that, e’en if helped by Hoar, 
Oxford, at least, mayn’t win the match in eighteen sixty-four. 


Putney, March 28th, 1863. 
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Y ‘flat’ is simply and empha- 
tically a third floor, up three 
flights of stone steps, and situated in 
Brother’s Buildings. Four years ago 
we were looking out for a house. 
Owing to cireumstances, over which 
we had not the slightest control, 
it was necessary that we should 
have a cheap house, or none at all. 
We wandered north, south, east, and 
west. We climbed the staircases of 
semi-demi-genteel villas in the sub- 
urbs; we sniffed over drains; we 
rusted ourselves against kitchen 
ranges; we mudded our feet in back 
gardens : but all to no purpose. The 
rent was all very well; but the taxes, 
and the poor-rate, and the water- 
rate, we could not get over at any 
rate; so we were regularly floored, 
m more senses than one. At last, 
an acquaintance, of Bohemian ex- 
een suggested chambers in 
rother’s Buildings. 
VOL, III.—No. V. 


* Look you,’ said he, ‘ you have all 
the conveniences of a house, without 
the responsibilities of being a house- 
holder. 

I eagerly caught at the idea. I 
am Scotch; and I remembered— 
distance lending enchantment to the 
view—those beautiful floors in the 
New Town of Edinburgh. My good 
gentleman (Betty always calls him 
my good gentleman) was thankful 
for any suggestion, and left all to 
me—as he generally does. So we 
came, we saw, we conquered; that is 
to say, we took possession of what 
our landlord (a tailor) called, ‘a 
commodious suit of chambers.’ 

Oh! what a charming place it 
seemed! what an oasis in the desert 
of our vain wanderings! so | 
and roomy, and yet so snug and 
comfortable. How could we have 
lived so long in London in poky, 
smoky, musty, fusty, little houses, 
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jous 
less 


when there were beautiful, 
chambers to be had for 
money ? 

Faney, a complete house on one 
floor! A large sitting-room, with 
ever sO many windows in it? a 
smaller one, with not quite so many ; 
a good-sized bed-room for ourselves, 
opening into another, nearly as large, 
for the boys; a snug little hole for 
Betty, our maid-of-all-work ; a cosy 
kitchen, with a scullery, and a coal- 
cupboard, and water laid on, and 
what not; such a convenient china- 
closet, too, with drawers, and shelves, 
and hooks for jugs and cups, and eyes 
to throw a light in from the 
—in short, everything that the heart 
of housekeeping woman could de- 
sire. My tradespeople came upstairs 
for orders as composedly as they 
would have gone down the area 

anywhere else. And I had 
such a nice, respectful sweep, sending 
me a circular once a quarter, thank- 
ing me, as well as the other ‘ nobility 
and gentry’ of the neighbourhood, 
for my patronage, reminding me of 
his address, which isin a certain 
court, ‘nearly opposite the lamp- 
post ? relieving my mind by assuring 
me that he has ‘ no connection with 
round the corner,’ and darkly warn- 
ing me in a postscript to ‘ beware of 
the opposition.’ 

In fact, everything combined to 
make me feel myself, although living 
on the third floor, nevertheless a 
dignified householder. We were 
high up, to be sure, but then it was 
airy; and, of course, as we were at 
the very top of the house, we couldn’t 
be interfered with by anybody. Al- 
together, our domiciliary arrange- 
ments really seemed perfect. 

We were thoroughly enchanted 
with our flat. We raved about it in 
conversation ; we wrote letters about 
it by the ream. To be sure, some 
of our friends (the genteel ones) 
sneered at our ‘ attic,’ as they called 
it; could not come to see us, because 
the stairs took away their breath; 
could not send their servants with 
messages, because of the ignominy 
of the third floor. In fact, these 
acquaintances behaved in a most 
unreasonable manner, and looked 
down upon us, because we were so 
high up. This, however, we bore 
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philosophically ; ; for we had stil! 
some friends, who came as cheerfully 
to our ‘attic’ as if it had been a 
cottage ornée, and we living in ele- 
gant retirement. For a whole year, 
that flat was a perfect domestic 
bower of bliss. Some people fancy 
that you can’t be happy in chambers, 
because you can’t e them home- 
like. ‘ The Uncommercial Traveller’ 
tells us that ‘chambers never were 
young or childish, never had dolls 
in them, nor christenings, nor rock- 
ing-horses, nor little coffins,’ and 
utterly repudiates the idea of Ro- 
binson Crusoe ever having been seen 
in any ‘set.’ If you don’t mind 
coming up three pairs of stairs, Mr. 
Traveller, I shall be most happy bo 
show you, not only Robinson ‘cone 
(originally bound in green and gold, 
but now of nondescript boards, and 
with its leaves in the last stage of 
attrition), but a full-sized rocking- 
horse, three dolls (two of them 
headless), and—a baby. Yes; a 
baby! and not a heathen baby by 
any means; for he was duly christ- 
ened in church, and had three names 
given him by two godfathers and a 
godmother, who will, no doubt, be 
relieved to hear (considering the obli- 
gations they took upon themselves at 
St. Martin’ ed Suey ag that their 
godson, being three years of age, has 
so mastered his Catechism as to be 
able, when interrogated in the re- 
gular form as to his name, to answer 
that it is Benjamin, and that it was 
given him by his godfathers and 
godmothers, who never come to see 
him, and have never yet given him 
a silver mug, as it is their bounden 
duty to do. 

At the end of the year, the floor 
below us, hitherto unoccupied, was 
let to a barrister. The prospect of 
having as a near neighbour one 
whose profession was, in some re- 
spects, a guarantee for respectability, 
tended to intensify our joy. Perhaps 
we should get intimate, and visit 
each other. How delightful to go 
down stairs to the barrister’s to sup- 
per! How delightful it would be to 
ask the barrister to pigeon-pie and 
punch, in return! And San, pee 
sibly, he might discern in our 
an aptitude for the law, and take 
him into his office. 
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When we came to see the bar- 
rister, our preconceptions were sus- 
tained to the utmost. He was evi- 
dently a gentleman. He bowed to 
me most politely when he met me 
on the stairs; and Jack reported to 
us that he had patted him (Jack) on 
the head, and expressed a hope that 
he (Jack) was a good boy. We had 
come to be on such good terms with 
the barrister from these stair civili- 
ties, that I was on the point of 
sending Jack down, with my 
gentleman’s compliments, and would 
he favour us with his company to 
supper, when Betty brought me a 
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note, of which the following is a 
copy :— 


* Mapa, 


* I can have no right te demand why 
a gentleman should settle with his wife 
and children in chambers, which are gene- 
rally considered suitable only for bachelors ; 
but I have certainly considerable cause 
for complaint when that gentleman's chil- 
dren are allowed to make acrobatic per- 
formances over my head at six o'clock in 
the morning,’ &c., &c. 


Here was a pretty business! The 
large room, in which our three boys 
slept, was, no doubt, just over that 


| 














occupied by this luckless bachelor. 
Their jumping over his head I could 
fully credit. Jack about this time 
had learned the art of standing on 
his head, a performance which, as 
Ben and Harry usually applauded 
him loudly with their heels, must 
have had, to say the least of it, 
rather a startling effect, A certain 
war-dance of their own invention, 
which was always entered into with 
the greatest spirit by all three, Jack 


accompanying on a comb, was also 
a favourite performance. This, I 
fear, was not very soothing either; 
so I dare say the poor man really 
was to be pitied. 

However, I was not going to be 
out-generalled ; for, although bump- 
ings and jumpings over the head of 
a sleepy bachelor, at an early hour, 
must be to some extent aggravating, 
still, I fully and conscientiously be- 
lieve, that pianoforte music, of a 
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wailing, discordant, and uncertain 
character, under the head of a drowsy 
matron of musical prepossessions, is 
quite as exasperating, if not more so ; 
and if you only knew how that 
bachelor used to drone out ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream,’ towards the small 
hours, how he made of ‘Giorno 
d’orrore’ a perfect nightmare of 
horror to poor luckless me; how he 
groaned away at ‘Dulce domum,’ 
and his ‘ Lodging was on the Cold 
Ground,’ until I wished his home 
was anywhere, and his lodging on 
any ground, rather than the second 
floor,—I say, if you had known and 
experienced all this, you would pity 
me, and believe me fully justified in 
sending him the following reply :— 


* Sir, 

*I regret to hear that my boys have 
annoyed you by jumping over your head 
at so early an hour, and I beg to say, that, 
as I wish to be neighbourly, I will endea- 
vour to prevent their doing so in future. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that 
people living under the same roof ought to 
exercise a little mutual forbearance. I, on 
my part, have borne uncomplainingly cer- 
tain musical performances under my head, 
performances, which have begun generally 
at midnight, and seldom lasted for less 
than three or four hours—in fact, what in 
Scotland we should call ‘a perfect spate o’ 
music,” 

* Now, I put it to you as a gentleman, 
do you not think, as we on our part have 
to put up with the music at night, that 
you, on yours, might bear with the dancing 
in the morning ?’ &c., &c. 


From that time, during six months, 
we corresponded regularly on the 
subject of our mutual grievances, I 
merely taking the defensive, by 
pleading the music when he at- 
tacked the dancing; but, although 
the correspondence was pretty brisk, 
and at times even sharp, his letters 
were always gentlemanlike, and 
mine, I trust, never those unworthy 
of a lady. 

At the end of the six months, 
whether the ideas of matrimonial 
felicity, suggested by the bumpings 
and jumpings over his head, were 
too strong to be resisted; whether 
his laundress didn’t properly attend 
to his buttons and socks (she was of 
the Mrs. Crupp order, and most 
likely didn’t) ; or whether his soli- 
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tary music made him melancholy, I 
can’t say,—all I know is, at the end 
of that time he married. 

How —— we were, when we 
saw his belongings being carried 
down the two pairs of stairs! how 
we exulted when we beheld the 

iano—that instrument of torture— 

rne away finally by two men into 

a van. (If we had known what was 

coming, instead of exulting as the 

cortége moved away, we should have 

followed it weeping, and dressed in 
mourning garments.) 

At the end of three weeks the 
landlord told us ‘the commodious 
suit’—they were all commodious 
suits—was again let, and this time 
to a ‘ h’artist.’ 

A ‘h’artist!’ Well, there was 

comfort in that; the h’artist most 
likely would not prove musical ; and 
as by this time two of our boys had 
gone away to school, there would, 
we trusted, be no ground for griev- 
ances. 
At first, our only cause of annoy- 
ance consisted in the fact that our 
neighbour consumed more than his 
due proportion of the water supplied 
to both floors (he having the cus- 
tody of the cistern); a circumstance 
which I thought might be owing to 
his being an artist in water-colours. 
After a time, when our ‘domestic 
supply’ became less and less, not 
even this witticism could console us. 
Then we began to experience some 
trouble at the hand of his laundress, 
and his models. In justice to the 
laundress, let me record my firm 
conviction that she was perfectly 
guiltless of anything connected with 
the undue consumption of water. 
To look at her face was to forget 
that there ever had been such a fluid 
within the memory of man. There 
were two models, one dark, swarthy, 
and regardless of —— of speech, 
whom we used to call the Billings- 
gate one; the other pale, meek, and 
faltering, who was known to us as 
the Milk-and-water specimen. 

It appeared the artist frequently 
made . ao" with these ladies 
which he forgot to keep. Perhaps 
the Queen was accustomed to send 
for him suddenly, to immortalize on 
canvas some member of the royal 
family, and himself in consequence, 
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and his laundress ‘at those times 
had always business appointments 
round the corner, which she could 
not possibly postpone. At least that 
is my only way of accounting for 
the models having to ring our bell 
so constantly, to inquire whether 
Mr. Van Daub left any message. 
‘Which it’s a shame to bring me all 
such a long ways for nothing,’ says 
Billingsgate ; ‘but he shall pay the 
piper. Why, this very morning I 
might ha’ been the Queen of Sheba, 
at two bob an hour, instead of tramp- 
in’ three mile—besides a tuppenny 
*bus—to be a Spanidge beauty, with 
a gaytar in my ‘and, at eighteen 
pence.’ Milk-and-water meekly begs 
pardon, but—‘ Mr. Van Daub have 
gone out, and have not kep’ his a 
as and might she take the 
iberty of asking for adrop of water, 
for she ‘ have walked a long distings, 
and feels dry ’? 

Poor Milk-and-water! She had a 
complexion like a boiled fowl with- 
out the parsley and butter, pale-blue 
eyes, flaxen hair, a slight figure, and 
a general air of having been kept in 
a damp place, reminding one, as to 
her tout ensemble, of the heroines in 
the old-fashioned illustrations, who 
were always being carried off in 
limp garments, by ferocious villains 
of uncompromising aspect. Poor 
thing! to see her on a summer’s 
afternoon sitting down dejectedly on 
a step, and every now and then 
looking up reproachfully at the flies, 
after they had been making darts at 
her nose, would have moved a heart 
of stone. Of course I was sorry for 
the poor women ; but it was too bad 
that, use Mr. Van Daub often 
forgot fiis appointments, and his 
laundress always remembered hers 
round the corner, we should have to 
answer all the questions; and, in- 
deed, Betty didn’t at all like it. Be- 
sides all this, the artist had a habit 
of tumbling up stairs at untimely 
hours. This occurred so frequently 
that one would have supposed the 
knobby parts of his countenance 
inust have been seriously discom- 

by the friction. I am not, 
\owever, in a condition to prove 
that, on those occasions, he ever did 
anything more than bark his shins; 
for, although we lived under the 


same roof for twelve months, I never 
once beheld that artist’s counte- 
nance. True, I have looked down 
upon the top of his hat. Once I 
even saw his heels; his boots had 
evidently been just fresh soled— 
perhaps that made him slip in going 
down stairs. I have seen his loaves 
coming in, clutched tightly in the 
grasp of his laundress. I have gazed 
upon his beer, frothing up the stair- 
case in a pewter pot. I have con- 
templated his butter, in the winter 
hard and stern, and again, melting 
in the summer’s sun. I have looked 
at his morning rashers until I have 
felt quite bilious and low in my 
spirits, and inclined to exclaim, ‘ All 
flesh is bacon!’ To sum up, in the 
language of the poet—whose shade 
will, I hope, forgive me—many a 
loaf, many a pot of beer, many a 
rasher, many a pat of fourteenpenny 
Dorset, have I seen; but himself— 
NEVER ! 

But I heard him often enough. 
He did not write polite notes of re- 
monstrance, like the barrister; but, 
when Jack and Ben were practising 
& la Leotard, would rush out at his 
door, and shout up the stairs, ‘ Keep 
those children quiet there!’ in a 
voice and manner which certainly 
did not suggest that the diligent 
study of the ‘arts’ had had any 
effect in softening Mr. Van Daub’s 
manners, or in preventing them from 
becoming brutal. At the end of the 
year there was great rejoicing in our 
flat, when Betty announced that Mr. 
Van Daub was moving. When a 
later bulletin announced that he had 
moved, Jack and Harry signalised 
the joyful occasion by giving three 
cheers on the stairs. 

Since that time the chambers have 
been occupied by a company, esta- 
blished for the relief of somebody or 
other, whether Turks or Hottentots, 
I am not quite sure. Now I think 
of it, they can’t be Hottentots, for I 
know that flannel petticoats have a 
good deal to do with it, and I fancy 
Hottentots don’t wear them. The 
company, except on board days, 
when they have Sir Somebody Some- 
thing, and the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Something Else, besides a 
bishop, and two half-pay officers, to 
sit in solemn conclave, consists. of a 
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secretary, a sharp boy, and a laun- 
dress. When they first came, they 
were so quiet, that we began to 
think we were going to have a little 
peace, as in the first year of our flat 
experiences, and even if we did take 
in a flannel petticoat or two, when 
the secretary and laundress were 
‘unavoidably absent,’ and the sharp 
boy had gone out, to be ‘ back in ten 
minutes,’ we thought in the cause of 
charity we did not so much mind it. 
But, oh dear! dear! the secretary 
and the laundress are hardly ever 
there now-a-days; and the sharp 
boy’s arithmetic has become so in- 
correct that his ‘ten minutes’ often 
exceed two hours and a half. Betty 
in the mean time takes in all the 
messages and parcels. Sometimes I 
have even to answer the door myself. 
It is really too much of a good thing. 
Why, this very morning, since I 
began to write, there have been no 
fewer than twelve bundles and a 
bandbox! What the bandbox can 


possibly contain, which is capable of 
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relieving anybedy, whether Turk or 
Hottentot (I should think not even 
the King of the Cannibal Islands 
could find consolation in a bandbox), 
I can’t imagine. Betty suggests 
that it may be a straw’r ‘at; and, as 
I am too dejected to think of any- 
thing else, I have adopted her no- 
tion. 

To crown all, Betty has just given 
warning. She has been a good and 
faithful servant; but the flannel 
— have been too many for 

er; and, as she says herself, she 
‘can’t stop to be made a parcels 
delivery of no longer.’ Oh! can 
any of my readers tell me of a cot- 
tage, about thirty pounds a year? I 
don’t care whether the neighbour- 
bood be genteel or not; even if there 
should be a mangle next door, a cat’s- 
meat man over the way, a skittle- 
ground at the back, and the private 
residence of a garotter round the 
corner—anything, to get away from 
this abominable fiat. 

C. M. M. E. 
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HERE is a class of prosy gentle- 
men whom the inexorable fates 
decree that we should meet some- 
times at the corner of a street on a 
windy day, who come between us 
and the object of our affections at a 
botanical féte, and hold us meta- 
phorically by the button on every 
inconvenient occasion, to tell us 
something which we have heard a 
hundred times before, or retail one 
of those remarkable adventures in 
which the chief characteristic is the 
constant recurrence of the first per- 
sonal pronoun. 

It was my lot a short time ago to 
sit next an old party of this descrip- 
tion at dinner. He wore that species 
of cravat the invention of which is 
due to the ingenuity (or, as some 
say, to the cervical disorders) of 
George 1V., and which usually ex- 
tends from the middle of the human 
chest to the tip of the chin; the only 
advantage apparently to be derived 
from its wear being that it sustains 
the head at an angle impossible to 
realize for five minutes together ex- 
cept by this means. Turning round 
to my side, as far as this eminently 
respectable impediment would per- 
mit, and when the fish (an excellent 
turbot) was removed, he addressed 
me very solemnly in the following 
strain :— 

‘Ahem! We live in an age of 
progress. When we look around us 
and see the advancement—nay, the 
rapid strides which art and science 
have made—when we notice the 
gradual but steady development of 
those resources of nature which form 
at once the basis and incentive of 
human industry, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the superiority of 
English intellect in the nineteenth 
century over that which has ap- 
peared in any former age. It is to 
the present era we owe the appli- 
cation of that wondrous agent, steam. 
The manufacture and use of gas are 
also of recent date. It is only of late 
years that we have learnt to guide 
the electric fluid harmlessly from 
our public buildings and made it 


subservient to our will in transmit- 
ting messages from one end of 
Europe to another. Photography 
lends its valuable assistance to pic- 
torial art. The talents of an Arm- 
strong are brought to bear upon the 
science of modern warfare. Thanks 
to the genial influence of chloroform, 
our surgeons can now with ease 
pursue their interesting calling, and 
amputations—allow me to give you 
a leg of this chicken ?—no ?—well, 
as I was saying, amputations are 
now fearlessly and skilfully per- 
formed. Then, again, look at the 
Metropolitan Railway. With what 
ease and rapidity can the denizens of 
this vast and thickly-populated city 
traverse its enormous area! Is it 
not a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
fact that man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury can be thus transported from 
—yes, from the Edgeware Road to 
Farringdon Street in twelve minutes 
for sixpence ?’ 

‘ Certainly, said I; ‘and I have 
heard that the first-class carriages 
are very comfortable, and the smell 
arising from the steam has been 
much exaggerated.’ 

‘You have heard !’ exclaimed my 
neighbour, with some astonishment. 
‘ Am I, then, to understand that my 
young friend has allowed so many 
weeks to elapse without examining 
this last achievement of engineering 
skill ? 

‘ Why, the fact is—’ I began. 

‘The apathy, interrupted my 
friend in the obdurate cravat— the 
apathy of the rising generation re- 
garding scientific subjects is very 
remarkable. When J was a young 
man,’ &c. &c. And here followed a 
long and somewhat severe compa- 
rison between the youth of 1863 and 
that of fifty years ago, in which I 
need scarcely say we of the present 
day came the worst off; and while 
the odious vice of smoking and the 
growing taste for bitter ale in our 
universities were severely censured, 
not a word was said about the now 
obsolete custom of taking snuff, nor 
of the peculiar habits of those ‘ three- 
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bottle men’ who flourished so ex- 
tensively in the Georgian era. 
deed I have often noticed that gen- 
tlemen who took quite*kindly to the 
follies of their own day, are apt to 
be severest on the tastes of their 
descendants; and should any new 
narcotic be devised or alcoholic 
stimulant be introduced in the 
twentieth century, I make no doubt 
that such of us who survive to see 
that epoch will be equally forgetful 
of our own failings, and preach with 
great zeal against the vanities of 
1900. 

However, on the subject of the 
Metropolitan Railway, I confess, my 
stiff-necked censor, to use a familiar 
expression, had touched me on the 
raw. I did feel somewhat ashamed 
that, whether owing to modern 
apathy or accident, I had not yet 
travelled by it, and determined to 
make my journey the next day. 

They are queer little buildings, 
those offices on the Metropolitan 
line; I mean, of course, that portion 
of them which crops up into the 
thoroughfare above. For the most 
part they resemble isolated police- 
stations, or half an establishment for 
baths and wash-houses come astray. 
There is something, too, of the tele- 
graph-office air about them, and the 
casual passer-by would be divided 
in his opinion as to whether the little 
crowd of humanity which pours in 
and out of their portals had gone 
thither to obtain a ‘summons,’ send 
a message to Timbuctoo, or wash 
itself. On entering the door, how- 
ever, these doubts are dispelled. 
There are the traditional pigeon- 
holes, labelled respectively ‘1st 
Class,’ and ‘ 2nd and 3rd Class,’ be- 
tween which, on the occasion of my 
visit, a youthful railway official was 
dividing as much of his attention as 
could be s from a round of 
bread and butter in his hand. A 
railway clerk must lead a strange, 
eventful, and yet monotonous sort of 
life. How many hundred different 
faces must peep in daily at those 
little windows! all momentarily and 
successively framed by the aperture 
into a vast collection of endless 
family portraits—I mean that great 
national family of which I suppose 
we are all brothers and sisters. I 
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wonder, does our ticket-vendor smile 
more benignantly at the first-class 
casement than the third? Is he a 
physiognomist? He would have 
more experience than Lavater if he 
had the time to study all his models. 
Rich and poor, old and young, wise 
and ignorant, fair and ugly, bad- 
tempered and good, each address 
him in turn with various accents; 
but he has one answer for them all, 
and that is written on a bit of 
coloured cardboard. There is no 
time for colloquy, for interchange of 
sentiment, for forming friendships; 
sharp is essentially the word. ‘What 
d’ye say? one second return to 
Gower Street? Sixpence.’ Click, 
click, goes that awful machine; the 
change is banged on the counter; 
Viator seizes his ticket, and passes 
on to make room for the next man. 
Unhappy youth! perhaps that old 
plutocrat in blue coat and brass 
buttons may have no heir. Had 
you but the chance, you might cajole 
him into leaving you his investments 
in the Three per Cents, or that com- 
fortable little property in South 
Devon. That smiling angel in the 
tulle bonnet, who nearly gave you a 
sovereign by mistake as she ungloved 
her pretty hand—who knows but 
her agitation at the moment was 
caused by seeing you, for the first, 
and probably for the Jast time? 
Ay! there’s the rub. 


‘ Show his eyes, and grieve his heart, 
Come like shadows ; so depart,’ 


cries the railway company, like the 
witches in Macbeth, and thus a score 
or so of fair visions appear and 
vanish daily before the distracted 
eyes of the employé. It must be a 
singular fate, I say, to stand em- 
pannelled in that ugly room, looking 
out upon mankind from a pigeon- 
hole. Altogether, I think I should 
— being the hermit at Cremorne. 

hen he has issued a certain num- 
ber of acrostics, and collected a pro- 
portionate quantity of sixpences, je 
may shut up the Book of Fate, lay 
aside his beard and magic robes, and 
mingle freely in the mazy dance; 
but here, ve misero! one train suc- 
ceeds another—every minute fresh 
passengers arrive—more tickets are 
wanted —the same demands are 
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made all day—‘ first class,’ ‘ second 
class,’ ‘ third class’ — ‘ sixpence,’ 
‘fourpence ’ ‘twopence’—single fare, 
return fare—ordinary and express 
trains—click, click, click everlast- 
ingly. The gentleman who worked 
the Delphic oracle in the height of 
the season must have had an easy 
lot compared with this. 

I descend the broad stone stair- 
case which leads some thirty feet 
below, and as I do so, leaving the 
genial morning air outside, become 
aware of a certain chill, which creeps 
upon me like the change one ex- 
periences in entering a cathedral on 
a summer’s day. There is an un- 
mistakeable smell, too, of railway 
steam, which increases as I proceed ; 
and having at length reached the 
platform of the subterranean station, 
lam free to confess it is not a very 
cheerful place. I do not say that 
stations are so anywhere, as a rule. 
Adorn them as you will, they are 
but dreary tarrying-places at the 
best. A roof of corrugated iron and 


glass, columns and tie-rods of the 
same material, walls decorated with 
that species of light literature which 
sets forth the merits of cutlery, six- 


teen-shilling trousers, and restora- 
tive elixir, is not calculated to cheer 
the heart of man above ground, and, 
ici bas, a few strata down below the 
level of every-day life you must 
make up your mind for the worst. 
The family vault on a large scale, 
with a series of hip-baths introduced 
diagonally into it for light and venti- 
lation from above ground, is per- 
haps the nearest description I can 
give as to the general aspect of the 
place. The hip-baths are lined with 
glazed tiles, and, to keep up the re- 
semblance to their prototype, we 
find the leakage drained off at the 
lower end into a vessel something 
like a soapdish. A dense fog filled 
the place when I was there, and as 
the people waiting for the trains were 
seen wandering up and down the 
platform, one might have imagined 
them ghosts of the great unwashed, 
condemned to linger here in sight of 
those very lavatories which they 
neglected in their mortal life. 

The fog clears off, and I find my- 
self standing by a live Metropolitan 
Railway policeman, one of that order 
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of gentlemen who appear either to 
be very affable and obliging, or pre- 
cisely the reverse. In the present 
instance I must say I had every 
reason to be satisfied. He responded 
to my questions with great readiness 
and civility, standing, at the com- 
mencement of every answer, alter- 
nately on the right and left leg, and 
bending the other (like a pair of Sy- 
denham trousers), in the professional 
attitude adopted by ‘the Force.’ 
How long the Metropol’tan been 
hopened? Why, the Metropol’tan 
had been hopened about a month. 
(Right leg.) Did he consider the 
trains filled well? Yes, he did, and 
very well—’specially mornings and 
evenings, with City men, and sich 
like. Yis—power o’ traffic fust week 
—people comed to see what twas 
like, same as they would to see what 
anythink was like, and always would 
do—’twas human natur. (Left leg.) 
Had there been an accident? Yis, 
there ad been a accident; but, law 
bliss you, nothink to speak of. "T'was 
exaggerated awful. There was more 
crams told about that there accident 
than any one would suppose, now; 
and he wondered the papers was not 
ashamed of it. How did it happen? 
Well, it happened all along of a 
young hand as didn’t know his work 
—in fack, he’d never been on a line 
before — leastways, not what you 
might call reg’lar dooty anywheres— 
let alone a tunnel: consequintly, 
what could you expeck but a acci- 
dent? (Right leg.) Couldn’t say 
how he come to be put on—s’posed 
*twas somebody’s fault ; but, you see, 
in them matters you couldn’t blame 
it on to any one in partic’lar—of 
course not. And that’s where it was, 
you see. (Left leg.) Was there 
much complaint about the smell of 
the steam? Well, there were—a 
little. The fack was, some people 
must have somethink to cry out 
about. If they hadn’t, they wasn’t 
happy, some people wasn’t. “T'was 
the way o’ the world. (Right leg.) 
But, law bless you, about this here 
smell—there was a deal o’ fancy in 
these things. . There was a gent down 
here last week as fancied he knew 
all about it (which it was a way some 
folks had got as must have a say in 
everythink, whereas they only showed 
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their ignorance), and he says, says 
he, ‘ What a ammirable idea it was 
this Metropol’tan, and what a con- 
wenience it was to Londoners to have 
such a deal o’ heavy traffic took off 
the streets.’ ‘ Which, d’ye think it 
makes much difference?’ says I. 
‘ Think? says he; ‘ why, there aint 
no call to think about it. You 
wouldn t know Oxford Street again,’ 
he says, ‘ sich a alteration.’ ‘ Really, 
now—sure of that?’ I says. ‘See it 
with my own eyes,’ says he. ‘ Well,’ 
I says, ‘ that’s sing’ lar,’ I says ; ‘I'll 
make a note of that, Isays. ‘And 
why i is it sing’lar % ? says he. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ I says, ‘it’s sing’lar, because we 
aint begun to run no luggage trains 
upon the Metropol’tan line at all 
yet,’ I says. And that'll show you 
how far fancy goes in these here 
matters. Stand back, if you please, 
sir—this is your train.” 

On it came—the long flat engine 
puffing at its head with subdued 
snorts, and glaring out of the dark 
abyss behind with two great fiery 
eyes. ‘ Edgeware-road! Edge - - - - 
ware-road! !’ shout the guards, em- 
phasizing,the last syllable after the 
manner of railway tradition. The 
carriage doors are flung open, and I 
have no sooner popped in and seated 
myself than they are shut again, and 
the train is in motion. One last 
gleam of daylight enters at the win- 
dow, and then we plunge into the 
tunnel. Not into darkness, though 
—there is a good steady light from 
the gas-burner above, which enables 
you to read, should you be so in- 
clined, as easily as you could by 
your moderator lamp at home; or 
you may lean back in the well-cu- 
shioned, comfortable seat of the most 
roomy railway carriage in England, 
and, forgetting that you have twenty 
feet of earth above you, contemplate 
your opposite neighbours. Mine was 
a timid, pretty girl of sixteen, taking 
her first subterranean ride in Lon- 
don, under her father’s care. I saw 
the little delicate and ungloved hand 
creep gradually towards his when- 
ever the signal-whistle was louder 
than usual, or when the train swayed 
slightly to and fro at its highest 
8 pa was absorbed in the 

‘Times,’ a I don’t think paid that 
attention to his pretty daughter 


which—well, which somebody else 
might have ‘bestowed in his place, 
Ah, fair unknown—sweet stranger, 
in the seal-skin jacket, mauve-rib- 
boned bonnet, and infinitesimal 
boots |—who shut the carriage-win- 
dow when you complained of a 
draught? and who opened it again 
the instant you hinted at a head- 
ache? Who picked up that delicate 
little mouchoir of yours from the 
carpet? Who jumped out before the 
train stopped (in direct opposition to 
the advice of the Company), in order 
to assist you in alighting? You 
will read HIS initials at the conclu- 
sion of this article ; and if, perchance, 
you should regret ‘that, during your 
transit from Paddington to Newgate, 
you (very properly) did not reward 
his attentions with a single glance, 
remember that the slightest acknow- 
ledgment, conveyed (with papa’s 
permission) to C. L. E., through the 
Editor of ‘London Society,’ will be 
still received with the deepest gra- 
titude. 
* * * * * 

In railway travelling, your first- 
class carriage does not, as a rule, 
afford much material in the study of 
character to the philosophic mind. 
That ‘ reticence’ so strictly observed 
in the upper crust of English hu- 
manity is particularly noticeable 
here. The old coaching days, with 
‘four insides’ and a jovial party on 
the roof, are universally admitted to 
have been much more conducive to 
‘interchange of sentiment and flow 
of soul’ than this age of express 
trains and time-tables will ever be. 
It is just the difference between a 
cosy family dinner and a state ban- 
quet in the City. We have ortolans, 
and choice Madeira, and peas in 
February at the one, but lack the 
genial spirit which attends honest 
port and mutton at the other. Yes 
—‘ Persicos odi’—I prefer the hum- 
bler feast, and the ancient mode of 
travelling. The vehicles are more 
splendid now, the s has in- 
creased tenfold—but the journey it- 
self—alack ! itis a dismal affair upon 
the best of lines. 

A gentleman in a white beard, 
who ate ipecacuanha lozenges the 
whole way, was shut up with us, 
and dubiously entertained the rest 
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of the company by describing to his 
neighbour, sotto voce, the peculiarities 
of a fellow- mger whom he once 
met on the borough-cum-Cram- 
mingham line, and who, it would 
appear, was in the habit of travelling 
first class wherever he went with a 
second-class ticket. The best of it 
was, that our venerable friend, in- 
stead of commenting severely on the 
moral obliquity of this transaction, 
seemed to look on the affair as a 
tremendous joke, and laughed so 
heartily at the bare recollection of 
the circumstance, that half a lozenge 
nearly lodged in his larynx, and set 
him coughing for the rest of the 
journey ; a fact which attracted the 
attention of an old lady in a brown 
front and black mittens, who sat 
next me, and who was distinctly 
heard to murmur something about 
‘a judgment’ while he continued in 
this state of bronchial irritation. 

When we arrived at the Farring- 
don Street terminus, I felt rather 
ashamed at seeing every one hurry- 
ing off to his or her destination in 
the City, while I had really none in 
that nor, indeed, in any other direc- 
tion. I had simply travelled over 
the ground to see what this new 
Metropolitan line was like; and, 
being equally undesirous of explor- 
ing the ancient pens of Smithfield 
and of encountering Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘merry March air’ on Blackfriars 
Bridge (where I had, unfortunately, 
been detained exactly one hour and 
three quarters in an open carriage 
on the illumination night, on which 
occasion it blew pretty strongly up 
from the river)—having, I say, no 
definite plan or prospect before me, I 
consulted my watch, and finding it 
past one o’clock, I turned my atten- 
tion to—lunch. 

I cannot say that hunger induced 
me to concentrate my energies in this 
direction, having made a very hearty 
breakfast a few hours before; but 
the fact is, I felt it incumbent on me 
aoe something. Here had I alighted 

m a train, the passengers by which 
had already all disap on their 
several errands, with one solitary 
exception, viz. myself, and I only 
wanted to loiter about on the plat- 
form for a half-hour or so, and then 
go back again. I am naturally ra- 
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ther a nervous man; and when, 
while affecting the deepest interest 
in the construction of the vault 
above me, I became aware that I 
was being studiously watched by 
B 66 (a most intelligent, but per- 
haps somewhat officious, policeman), 
I felt extremely uncomfortable. The 
line had been opened too long to 
allow the supposition that I was 
here out of mere curiosity; and all 
the various other motives which 
might induce certain people to linger 
here crowded upon my memory. 
had read in the papers how swindlers 
(‘of gentlemanlike exterior’) adopted 
such means to appropriate stray um- 
brellas and deserted. parcels, and the 
horrible suspicion rose that I might 
be mistaken for a member of that 
body. As my eyes met the steady 
glance of B 66, I was conscious of 
becoming very hot and uncomfort- 
able. ‘To retire at this juncture 
would have been injudicious. There 
was only one other course open to 
me, and that was to—lunch. 

It has always been a mystery to me 
to what class of passengers our rail- 
way refreshments are offered. By the 
first’ and second class they are in- 
stinctively jassociated with indiges- 
tion. The third is accustomed to 
look upon them as expensive luxu- 
ries. J am not now alluding to the 
Farringdon Street terminus esta- 
blishment, where I only partook of 
a sandwich and a glass of ale, and 
which, when regularly organized, 
will, I hope, prove an exception to 
the rule. But it is an incontro- 
vertible fact, that at railway stations 
generally, and at London termini in 
particular, the ‘ commissariat depart- 
ment’ is disgracefully managed. For 
a period of some weeks last year I was 
compelled (as the phrase goes), by 
circumstances over which I had no 
control, to lunch at a well-known 
terminus in this metropolis. No 
less than six separate rooms are 
devoted by the proprietor as bars 
and salles a manger to the accommo- 
dation of the public. The rooms are 
large and commodious, the servants 
numerous, and the appointments, to 
all appearance, good; yet the viands 
exposed for sale on the counter, the 
quality of the meat supplied for an 
early dinner, and the attendance of 
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the waiters are, one and all, exe- 
crable. If you are inclined to ‘ feed’ 
at the bar, you will find nothing but 
stale pastry, musty ham, and fly- 
blown buns. If you resort to the 
dining-room, you will be regaled 
with coarse-grained beef and fla- 
vourless mutton, underdone pota- 
toes, and bad butter. The waiter 
will not approach you until five or 
ten minutes after you have called 
him ; and when he does come, ten to 
one he will be munching the frag- 
ments of his own repast. The 
wretched man is always nibbling in 
sly corners, tossing off remnants of 
ale surreptitiously when he thinks 
no one is looking, and, in fact, hav- 
ing no particular or stated time for 
his ‘meals,’ partakes of one long 
and diffused refreshment throughout 
the day. As for the ladies behind 
the bar, they appear to have entered 
into a solemn compact not to wash 
their hands more t once a week, 
and to eschew the use of the nail- 
brush altogether. One damsel is in 
the habit of using a toilet-pin in a 
manner for which it was certainly 
never intended ; another appeared to 
me one morning in the act of mend- 
ing an old boot; a third, resenting 
some remarks which were made on 
the other side of the counter, once 
dashed half a glass of porter which 
she was drinking in the offender’s 
face. Add to these peculiarities a 
general sulkiness of demeanour, and 
you may form some idea what it is 
to be waited on by these terrestrial 
Hebes. To give them their due, how- 
ever, I will say that they all zealously 
defend the reputation of the esta- 
blishment. ‘The buns was always 
considered excellent,—‘ We never 
had no complaints of the pastry be- 
fore,’—‘ These ham sandwiches mus- 
ty and dear! Well, you was the fust 
as said so,’and so on. There is one 
traditional article of food that they 
persist in tendering, and the bare re- 
collection of which is enough to in- 
duce dyspepsia. It is a huge oblong 
box ot half-baked dough, containing 
dice-shaped nuggets of cold pale 
meat and pork-fat. This is cut up 
into slices, revealing a crust of some 
half an inch in thickness, and is 
dignified by the name of veal-pie. 
I regret that I cannot add the name 


of the maker; but I strongly advise 
him to submit it, in case of war, to 
the authorities at the Horse Guards. 
A few of these destructive agents 
left by our commissariat within 
reach of a hungry regiment, would 
be admirably adapted for disabling 
the enemy at an hour’s notice. 
Joking apart, the managers of 
our railway refreshment rooms have 
reason to be heartily ashamed of the 
manner in -which they cater for the 
public. Everything they offer for 
sale is as bad as it is dear, and as 
dear as it is bad. A man may dine 
comfortably in the City for less than 
a miserable lunch costs at these 
places. Let the Metropolitan Com- 
pany look to it; and as their carriages 
are more commodious, and their 
fares cheaper than on most lines, let 
them see what improvement they 
can effect in their restaurants. 
a ~ - - 
Having at length, by an open 
and straightforward deportment, re- 
moved any false impression which 
may have existed in the mind of 
B 66 regarding my motives at the 
Farringdon Street terminus, I deter- 
mined to return by the next train; 
and in order that I might lose no 
opportunity of seeing ‘London 
Society’ in every aspect, under- 
ground, I took a second-class ticket 
half the way back, determining to 
complete my journey by the third. 
I found my fellow-passengers more 
garrulous in these carriages than 
they had been in the first which I 
entered. Whether a half-cushioned 
vehicle encourages conversation more 
than one which is completely padded, 
or whether our English notions of 
‘genteel’ reticence are confined to 
the upper circles, I cannot say, but 
in the second class, every one was 
talking. Half the ‘fares’ had come 
in breathless, and were congratu- 
lating each other all round on having 
‘jist’ caught the train. After all 
that has been said in favour of punc- 
tuality, its being the ‘soul of busi- 
ness’ and so forth, I doubt whether 
those over-precise people who are 
always to be found everywhere half 
an hour before necessary, can know 
the pleasure derivable from just 
‘saving the t,’ catching the 
Ostend boat only a minute before it 
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starts, or entering a theatre exactly 
when the curtain rises. There is a 
sort of triumph in the fact that you 
have wasted no leisure in attaining 
your object, that there has been no 
wearying delay in its accomplish- 
ment. There you are, just in the 
nick of time. The clock hand 
trembles on to six ; the ‘ Jeparture’ 
bell is ringing on the shore ; the last 
few bars of the overture are being 
played. Pop in your letter—jump 
on board—rush to your vacant seat. 
You are breathless, perhaps, and 
rather warm; but what matters. 
You are in time, hurray! J know 
the feeling of satisfaction which— 
in short, I confess I am an unpunc- 
tual man myself. 

The guard had no sooner shut our 
door than the train was off. At full 
speed there is a peculiar vibration 
noticeable on the underground rail. 
The carriages are too wide and 
heavy to sway much from side to 
side, but there is a sort of undu- 
lating motion which is due either to 
the unevenness of the ground or to 
springs on which they are hung. 
This did not fail to evoke certain 
comparisons with the Gravesend 
boat, &c., among my fellow-travel- 
lers, who were also very facetious on 
the subject of accidents, alluding 
= pleasantly to the little contre- 

which happened shortly after 
the the Line was opened, and concerning 


the pestindaase of which all appeured 
to have been credibly informed by 
‘parties as were in the train at the 


time.’ One gentleman observed that 
a friend of his—a very decent sort of 
chap—had received a blow upon one 
of his ‘ peepers,’ ‘ which, in course, 
constitooted him,’ continued our 
wag, ‘a reglar eye-witness as you 
may say; but as the Comp’ny had 
done the handsome thing, and giv 
him five pounds by way of compen- 
sation, he (very wisely) didn’t make 
no fuss about it.’ 

A lady on the opposite seat, with 
a highly horticultural bonnet ‘and a 
muff which looked like an electrified 
cat, here remarked that a cousin of 
her brother-in-law had a friend that 
knew the medical man who volun- 
teered his advice on the occasion ; 
but either this statement was re- 
ceived with discredit or its connec- 
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tion with the subject was too remote 
to elicit any general interest, so she 
did = say anything further. 
‘party’ then assured us 
that ‘ had himself only missed 
catching that very train by half a 
minute; which fact he seemed to 
look upon rather in the light of a 
loss than an advantage, and pro- 
ceeded to explain that he had ac- 
quired, by constant practice, a habit 
of being generally late for every 
train, in consequence of having tra- 
velled many years on the Slocum 
and Dragwell line, where no train 
ever came in until about an hour 
and a half after it was due, except 
on one occasion, when it ran down 
and killed two bullocks by way of 
asserting its independence. 

When I entered the third-class 
carriage, I found it occupied by a 
man in a very loose overcoat and 
very tight trousers—so tight, in- 
deed, as to give the casual observer 
an impression that they must be un- 
ripped at the seam before he could 
divest himself of that portion of his 
dress. This idea almost arose to 
conviction when one looked at his 
boots, which were the largest, the 
most creaseless, and more indicative 
of bunions than any which I ever 
noticed on the human foot. After 
these details, I need scarcely add 
that he was an omnibus driver, and, 
indeed, one by whose side it had often 
been my lot to sit when he was 
professionally employed in Oxford 
Street. 

Whether it was in grateful re- 
collection of my cigar case, or be- 
cause there was no one else to talk 
to, I cannot say, but he touched his 
hat and wished me good morning. 
Limmediately, and after the approved 
English fashion, commented on the 
state of the weather. 

‘Well, it is a fine day, sir,’ he 
answered ; ‘ but law bless you, what’s 
the use o’ fine days down ’ere? 
One day’s as good as another for the 
matter of that. I never see such a 
game in my life.’ 

Presuming that this was a meta- 
phorical way of expressing his con- 
tempt for the Metropolitan line, I 
ventured to ask him whether he 
found it interfered with his busi- 
ness. 
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‘ Interferes! in course it interferes,’ 
said the charioteer, somewhat testily; 
‘interferes with everythink. ’Tisn’t 
only the ’buses it hinjures: look at 
trade.’ 


* What do you mean?’ said I. 

‘What do 1 mean? cried Mr. 
*Busman; ‘why, I mean that the 
shopkeepers on our line won’t stand 
it much longer. How the doose 
are they to get their goods off now, 
I should like to know. Sce what a 
deal of chance custom they got 
through the ’buses. Spose a cove 
wants to get to Lunnon Bridge; 
well, he goes into Oxford Street to 
look out for a “ Lunnon General.” 
a “Lunnon General” don’t 

come up exackly at the moment, he’s 
not in a hurry, the cove isn’t, but he 
waits a bit and valks on. Well, in 
course, by valking on he comes to 
look in at the shops. Say he sees a 
ankercher in a shop winder—I don’t 
say & cove wants aankercher, but say 
he sees it—well, praps he likes it. 
Well, the ’bus ain’t come up yet, and 
if he misses it there’s plenty behind. 
Well, praps he says, “I should like 
that ankercher,” he says, and in he 
goes and buys it. Well, you can’t 
blame him, you see; it’s human 
natur, and wot’s more, it’s trade. 
Now, I ask you, sir, as a gen’leman, 
can a cove act like that in this ’ere 
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blessed tunnel? In course not; 
consequently trade suffers.’ 

Here I made bold to suggest that 
the evil he complained of was one 
which would soon remedy itself, and 
that the population of London was 
quite sufficient to support both 
modes of transit. 

‘That's all vaa-ry well, sir,’ re- 
torted the malcontent ; ‘ but trade is 
trade. Look here; if a cove——’ 

How long he would have gone on 
I don’t know, but at this juncture 
the train luckily stopped, and I heard 
the welcome shout of ‘ Pedding-ton, 
Pedding-ton,’ which announced our 
arrival at the West End terminus. 

‘Do we get out here, please?’ 
asked a little old woman with a 
plethoric umbrella from a corner of 
the carriage where she had been 


dozing. 

* Well, my dear, that depends in- 
tirely on your own tastes and incli- 
nation, said Mr. *Busman, with 
infinite good-humour, as he opened 
the door ; ‘I dessay the Company’! 
take you back to Farringdon Street 
if you wishes it werry particlar, 
and waits there long enough. All 
I know is, I’ve took my first and 
last ride on this ere line. Good 
morning, sir,’ and off he went. 

Such was my experience of ‘ Lon- 
don Society’ underground. 

C. L. E. 





THE SONG OF THE DISCONSOLATE ONE. 


[To several old tunes, because composed in a heated ball-room, where he could not get any 
fresh Air.] 


© CHE wore a wreath of roses 
The first time that we met ’— 

(Her handsome Roman nose is 

Most beautifully set). 
When I was introduced to her, 

She sweetly smiled, and bowed— 
Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking 

For the lovely Miss O’Dowd. 


* She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine !’— 
(The lobster-salad wasn’t bad, 
But I couldn’t stand the wine). 
What with the pace she went at, 
And what with the heat and crowd, 
Oh! my head, my head was reeling 
As I danced with Miss O’Dowd. 


‘ Let other lips and other hearts 
Their tale of sorrow tell ’— 

(That stuff for cleaning gloves imparts 
A most unpleasant smell)— 

Td gladly dance a thousand times 
With her, were I allowed. 

Oh! my heart, my heart is aching— 
Oh! that eldest Miss O’Dowd. 


* Her mother bade her bind her hair 
With bands of roseate hue ’— 
(I wonder she hadn’t better taste 
Than to mix ’em up with blue). 
When on the light fantastic toe 
We danced to the music loud, 
Oh! my heart was palpitating 
Next to that of Miss O’Dowd. 





The Song of the Disconsolate One. 


* Maxwellton braes are bonny, 
And Christmas bills fa’ due ’— 

(I wonder has she money? 
Is her governor a screw ?) 

Of her beauty and accomplishments 
She’s not the least bit proud— 

Oh, my heart is shivered to little bits 
By Mary Jane O’Dowd! 
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OUR VETERAN ARTISTS: 
William Mulready, R.A. 


N last year’s Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy Mr. Mulready 
had a picture, ‘The Toy Seller,’ 
noteworthy among other things be- 
cause it differed so much in scale and 
character from the pictures usually 
inted by him. Just fifty-six years 
had passed away since his first paint- 
ings appeared in the Academy Exhi- 
bition. They also were very different 
in manner and subject from those 
commonly associated with his name: 
one was a ‘ Well in the Vestry of 
York Minster, the other a ‘Cot- 


Fifty-six years of continuous la- 
bour of mind as well as hand, and 
still enough of heart and energy to 
sit down before a larger canvas, and 
to people it with figures of a larger 
size than he had hitherto attempted! 
With how much additional interest 
and respect —not unmingled, per- 
haps, with a gleam of wonder — 
would that ‘Toy Seller’ have been 
regarded by the Academy visitors 
generally, had they known the cir- 
cumstances under which it was 
painted! Somewhat curiously, there 
was exhibiting in London at the 
same time another picture by a 
great living painter whose career has 
been even longer than Mr. Mul- 
ready’s; and the picture itself was 
painted when the artist was older 
than, happily, our academician yet 
is. M. Ingres’s ‘Source,’ one of the 
most characteristic works of the 
French school in the International 
Exhibition, was painted in 1860, 
when the painter was just upon 
eighty: his first painting appeared 
at the competition in 1800. One 
might almost fancy the good old 
times are coming back again. Titian 
lived to be ninety-nine, and painted 
to the last: may Ingres and Mul- 
ready — and many another good 
painter — live and paint as long! 
We, indeed, have little to complain 
of in that respect. Our British 
artists are on the whole a long-lived 
race—at least the academicians are ; 
though their possession of the dig- 
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nity may have something to do with 
their longevity, since it is generally 
noticed, I believe, at any rate by ex- 
pectants, that dignitaries, like an- 
nuitants, have a remarkable tenacity 
of life; the accession to dignity or 
annuity acting as a renewal of their 
lease. Be that as it may, it is worth 
a passing note that every R. A. 
elected since 1843 is still living, as 
well as sixteen or seventeen elected 
previously.* 

Mr. Mulready is the ‘father’ of 
the Academy. He was elected in 
1816; the next in seniority, Mr. 
Abraham Cooper, not till 1820. To 
what a bygone race of artists that 
year of Mulready’s election carries 
us back! How odd it seems to read 
that a living academician was made 
R.A. the year after Bird and Rae- 
burn; the year before Jackson, two 
years before Chantrey, three before 
Hilton, eight before Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville, twelve before Etty, and 
thirteen before Constable—all to how 
many of the present generation merely 
names of the past! 

To trace the career of artists like 
Ingres and Mulready, who have both 
during considerably over half a 
century practised their art consist- 
ently and successfully amidst all the 
fluctuations of taste, opinion, and 
fashion, could not but be of interest 
and value to the student. To do so 
at all satisfactorily, however, there 
are as yet insufficient materials. It 
is a task that must be left to the 
future biographer and critic. But 
enough is known to allow of a like 
explanation being given of the con- 
tinuous success of each. It consists 
in their persistent study. Having, 
not without labour, acquired posi- 
tion, they evidently felt that it could 
only be maintained by constant 
effort; that they must not merely 


* This was correct when written, but 
has unhappily been just rendered inaccurate 
by the death at Algiers of one of the 
youngest of the Academicians, Augustus 
L, Egg, the painter of so many admirable 
scenes of domestic history. 
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do their best to produce what is 
excellent, but to lay in a store for 
future as well as present service ; 
that as youth wears away and imagi- 
nation becomes less fervent, the fire 
must be kept alive by frequent feed- 
ing: that, in a word, there is for the 
true artist no such thing as rest, but 
that as long as he is a painter he 
must continue a student. And this, 
I fancy, both physiologist and psy- 
chologist would say is a serviceable 
doctrine, alike for mental and bodily 
health, if it be accepted in a hopeful, 
and followed in a cheerful spirit. 
And now a few words on Mul- 
ready’s early life. There is extant a 
little long-forgotten juvenile book: 
it was published in 1805; and what 
juvenile book is not forgotten long 
before it has been published sixty 
years save two, except by old men 
and women, who having read it when 
they were merry little boys and 
girls, find, now they are gray and 
grave, those early readings come 
back to the memory with a rare 
freshness, and the flavour of the 
pleasant early times! This book is 
called ‘ The Looking Glass,’ and has 
a double title: the one says it is ‘A 
Mirror in which every Good Little 
Boy and Girl may see ‘what He or 
She is; and those who are not yet 
quite Good may. find what They 
ought to be.’ The other title says 
that it is ‘A True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist.’ It was 
written, according to the title-page, 
by Theophilus Marcliffe; but that 
is of course a pseudonym. The 
actual writer.was, it is understood, 
William Godwin — the author of 
‘Caleb Williams’ and ‘ Political 
Philosophy ’—who is known to have 
been much occupied about that time 
in writing books for the young: and 
it is entered to him in the catalogue 
of the British Museum. Certainly 
the turn of the reflections and some 
of the remarks are very much in 
Godwin’s manner ; and the book was 
issued from his shop, No. 41 Skinner 
Street, Snow Hill: so we will set it 
down to his account. Well, this 
little book professes to give the true 
history of a youthful artist who rose 
to an honourable standing ‘ under 
every disadvantage of a humble 
situation, and a total absence of in- 


struction and assistance.’ The 
author says: ‘The artist related to 
me his history; and when he had 
done, I said, “ I will be at the pains 
to write it down and publish it for 
the advantage of those who may 
come after you.”’ The artist’s name 
is not mentioned, but the circum- 
stances point to Mr. Mulready ; and 
that well-known collector of artistic 
gossip, J. T. Smith, quoting an 
anecdote from it in his account of 
the sculptor Banks (‘ Nollekens and 
his Times,’ ii. p. 200), affirms, with- 
out hesitation, that the young artist 
is Mr. Mulready. Smith speaks as 
though from his own knowledge, and 
from his habits and his official op- 
portunities—and when he was keeper, 
the print-room of the British Mu- 
seum was a centre of art gossip—he 
was not likely to be misinformed on 
such a matter. 

According to Mr. Marcliffe, then, 
* the boy was born in Ireland, a little 
to the north of the Shannon, in one 
of the principal towns of the county 
of Clare.’ The biographical diction- 
aries tell us it was Ennis: the year 
1786. His parents, r but worthy 
people, who cutel hea and paid 
their way, and gave their son the 
best education they could procure 
for him, brought him over to Eng- 
land when he was five years old. 
But the boy had begun to draw long 
before, and continued to draw still, 
with chalk or pencil or anything he 
could find, and without much regard 
to the nature of the objects he un- 
dertook to delineate. In ‘ The 
Looking Glass’ are given little en- 
gravings, faithfully copied from 
drawings he made at three years old 
of a hare, and at five, six, and up- 
wards, of dolphin, mermaid, Noah’s 
dove, his father’s leg—not forgetting 
the calf, which he only hit off after 
three or four efforts, having the first 
time made what is called a ‘ cockney 
calf,” with a swelling in front as 
well as at the back—also profile, 
half, and three-quarter faces, the last 
having, Marcliffe thinks, some re- 
semblance to John Kemble; and s0 
on till there comes a full-length 
figure, drawn when he was only nine 
years old, of ‘a boy in a posture of 
assault, with a hat for a shield, and 
his cane for a sword,’ an exact copy 
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b On the whole they are neither 
: nor worse than other little 
ern eek 
a te of their being engraved, 
y little chance of the young 
- artists becoming royal academicians. 
4 st eoaing ral ean 
satis instruction in drawing, he found 
some to notice and admire his little 
Pe) efforts, and some to advise him how 
i to proceed. One of his friends told 
‘ith- him he must learn anatomy ; and he 
rtist taught himself at least the forms 
es and uses of the bones and superficial 
ond muscles from Walker's ‘ Manual.’ 
| At length, when he had reached the 
an responsible age of thirteen, it was 
ie decided at a meeting of his coun- 
he sellors that he ought to become a 
don student of the Royal Academy. A 
necessary preliminary was the re- 
then paencee, Bm of an academician, 
little and none was known to any of the 
pom party. A list was procured, and the 
ee first name that turned up was that 
ti nnd of the sculptor Banks, and to Banks 
y a —_ decided application should be 
le 
ni The boy went alone with his little 
Pine store of drawings to the house of the 
wa great sculptor. He had been duly 
Eng- instructed in the mystery of the 
. ok double knock, and warned that he 
wv long must knock genteelly. He lifted the 
> still knocker which seemed to him loaded 
in he with the decrees of Fate. His hand 
8 trembled, the knocker slipped from 
~ cae it, and a single heavy thump fell 
© The upon his ear like a knell. He roused 
So @& himself, however, and in a second 
from effort made the house resound with 
aoa a report that quickly brought the 
nd Up seulptor’s wife or servant to the 
Noah’s door. Banks himself followed ; list- 
etting ened patiently to the boy’s request, 
‘ after looked at his drawings, and gently 
he first pointing out that they were not 
cockney such as would yet obtain the coveted 
‘ont a8 admission, advised him as to the 
rofile, course he should pursue, and told 
» leat him to come again in a month. 
i: a Then finding that the boy had oe 
and 9 fited by his advice, he procured 
-length admission on easy terms to a draw- 
aly nine ing school. He had been there only 
ature of six weeks ‘when the school was 
‘ld, and eaten, De Ree wes ast 
vot copy purpose. He 





took the boy into bis studio, and set 
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him to draw, under his own eye, 


from casts from the antique. The 
boy continued to draw in Banks’s 
studio for a + when, at the age of 
fourteen, he passed through the 

necessary probation, and was admit- 
ted a student of the Royal Academy. 
There he made steady progress. 
Soon, too, he was able to earn money 
by his pencil : ‘So that,’ says Mar- 
cliffe, ‘from about the day that he 
completed his fifteenth year, he re- 
quired no more support from his 
parents,’ though his father was able 
and anxious to assist him. The 
story, as told in our authority, is 
honourable to every one concerned 
in it, and assuredly not least so to 
the youthful hero; but in justice to 
all it is only fair to say that it does 
not bear out the assertion that the 
triumph was achieved with ‘a total 
absence of instruction and assist- 
ance. The young artist had as 
good instruction as the country sup- 
plied; and his early self-education 

repared him to appreciate and pro- 
fit by y oat more systematic training 
of the Academy. 

As has been seen, the first pictures 
exhibited by him were landscapes: 
and landscapes, such as views ‘ At 
Lambeth, ‘At Kensington Gravel 
Pits,’ and other like localities—then 
places wearing an air of pretty prim 
suburban rusticity, now dreary re- 
gions of grimy bricks and mortar 
— with ‘Road Side Inns, ‘Car- 
penters’ Shops,’ and what are called 
subjects of still life, continued for 
some years to employ his pencil, 
their chief value now being as evi- 
dence that the young painter, while 
slowly forming his style, was closely 
studying the old Dutch painters and 
working diligently out of doors: 
that out-of-doors’ work being in his 
case, as in all others, the best com- 
plement and correction of the study 
of the old masters. But these are 
years when the young painter, like 
the young barrister, who has only 
his own genius to trust to, is often 
compelled to engage in very lowly 
tasks. One of Mr. Mulready’s was 
in a line in which the critic or the 

i er would hardly expect to 

I have unearthed for 

the reader one old juvenile book; I 

will now exhume a litter. Have you 
2E2 
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ever heard of a series—once the de- 
light of many a little heart — of 
which ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’ was 
the first, and perhaps the most popu- 
lar? ‘They were small, thin, square 
volumes—hardly volumes, pamph- 
lets of a few leaves only—made up, 
besides the slight literary matter, of 
rather rude copper-plate etchings 
and aquatints, some merely in out- 
line. In all there were about a 
dozen of these little tomes, all with 
somewhat similar titles, ‘ The Lion’s 
Parliament, ‘Peacock at Home,’ 
* Cat’s Concert,’ ‘ Fish’s Grand Gala,’ 
‘Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils,’ 
and so forth, and they were pub- 
lished between 1807 and 1810. 
They must have had a great run, 
and I see by ‘ The Leadbeater Corre- 
spondence’ (ii., 211) that they were 
attributed to no less a pen than that 
of Roscoe. The author of ‘ Leo the 
Tenth’ was probably innocent of 
their authorship; but the illustra- 
tions (like the writing, anonymous) 
are, I believe, much more truly laid 
to the charge of the painter of ‘ The 
Wedding Gown.’ The fortunate 
possessor of any of these little trea- 
sures to whom this information is 
new will no doubt turn to them with 
some curiosity. He will discover in 
them little of the Mulready touch: 
they are, of their kind, good honest 
handicraft: not much invention in 
them; hardly, I think, a trace of 
humour. 

It was not till 1813, when his 
‘Punch’ and ‘The Fight Inter- 
rupted’ appeared at the Academy, 
that the public suspected that in 
Mulready there was a possible rival 
to Wilkie. He rapidly achieved suc- 
cess in this manner, and he was 
careful not to endanger it by haste 
or negligence. ‘Idle Boys,’ ‘The 
Fight Interrupted,’ ‘The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ ‘ Lending a Bite, and 
‘ The Careless Messenger,’ the chief 
works produced by him during the 
next eight years, showed a steady 
increase of technical power, more 
command of expression, and greater 
self-reliance. 

He had secured his position in 
the very foremost rank of painters 
of familiar, and particularly of youth- 
ful, life and character. He now made 

resolute venture into a new field, 
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that of sentiment. Of this class of 
works ‘The Convalescent,’ painted 
in 1822, and ‘ The Widow,’ painted 
two or three years later, are familiar 
examples. They enjoyed a certain 
share of popularity, and the painter 
has returned to the manner again 
and again; but he is now probably 
as well convinced as every one else 
has long been that his strength does 
not lie in this line. Nor does it in 
allegory. In his ‘Seven Ages’ he 
has given at once the most elaborate, 
the most learned, in many respects 
the cleverest, but in all the most 
unreal and the least satisfactory or 
suggestive of the numberless pic- 
torial misreadings of Jaques’s hv- 
morous sadness. And the equally 
elaborate and far more clever design 
made for the penny postage enve- 
lopes was hardly less inappropriate 
and unsatisfactory—though certainly 
quite as satisfactory as our official 
emblematical art, whether exhibited 
in marble, paper, or bronze, usually 
is, and in much better taste. 

The culminating point of Mul- 
ready’s art was reached in his three 
pictures from the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ — ‘The Whistonian Contro- 
versy’ and ‘ Burchell and Sophia in 
the Hayfield,’ painted for Mr. Baring, 
and ‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown, 
one of the gems of Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
munificent gift to the nation. In 
manner there was considerable dif- 
ference between them; but though 
Mulready had now been for forty 
years an exhibitor, each was as fresh 
and unanticipated in conception and 
treatment as though the work of an 
unknown man. Best of the thre 
was the ‘ Wedding Gown,’ a work 
perfect as the realization of an at- 
thor’s thought; full of life and 
spirit; in colour of gem-like depth 
and lustre. And, by the way, what 
a charming face is that of Deborah 
—Mrs. Primrose that is to be! Even 
the old draper is touched by it, and 
commends his silks with an assur- 
ance that the loveliness of the wearer 
will enhance their excellence. 

Where could Mulready have found 
so exquisite a model? Or did he 
only imagine so sweet a face? Nevet 
before had he painted one at al 
comparable with it. Recollect, goo! 
reader, that this is no youthful 
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painter’s vision, but came fresh from 
the pencil of a man of sixty. Mul- 
ready, indeed, had tried many times 
before to produce such a face, but 
had not succeeded. Some painters 
never do. Wilkie tried hard and 
often, but never drew a beautiful 
woman; Mulready’s nearest ap- 
proach, oddly enough, was in De- 
borah’s daughter, made three or 
four years before, when he painted 
‘Burchell and Sophia Haymaking.’ 
Before that, perhaps, his best. face 
was that of the little lass listening 
to the old, old story in ‘ First Love,’ 
painted in 1839, and now hanging 
only a short distance from ‘ The 
Wedding Gown’ in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

But how was it that Mulready at 
sixty came for the first time to pai 
a face like this, a picture like this? 
The answer has already been given : 
by continuing always a learner, and 
thus always in a sense young. He 
letout the secret of his success when 
his works were collected and ex- 
hibited at the Society of Arts in 
1849. There it was shown by the 
admirable chalk drawings—and the 
same may now be seen in the draw- 
ings at South Kensington, and the 
pen sketches contributed to the 
Lancashire Fund — that instead of 
falling back when his student-days 
were ended on his Academy and 
other studies, he continued year after 
year to make more and more elabo- 
rate drawings from the life, and 
studies of natural objects and pic- 
torial accessories; whilst, following 
his pictures in their chronological 
sequence, you saw that he was at 
the same time always labouring to 
improve his manner of painting and 
to increase his knowledge of ma- 
terials. Thus the pictures of each 
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succeeding year differed as pictures 
from those of the preceding. Not 
always, perhaps, were they an ad- 
vance on those which had gone be- 
fore; some were unmistakably in- 
ferior as conceptions ; some failures 
as experiments; but beyond question 
there was purpose in each, and on 
the whole steady progress: increased 
artistic knowledge; more distinct- 
ness, discrimination, decision; a 
more refined and yet a more vigo- 
rous style, until, as was said, the 
culminating point was reached in 
‘The Wedding Gown.’ Since then 
the painter has made new experi- 
ments, failed in some, in others won 
new triumphs. But works like ‘ The 
Bathers,’ ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ ‘ The 
Sonnet, are too well known for 
mere reference, whilst neither the 
space at command, nor the character 
of this sketch, permits of more. A 
word only on last year’s picture. 
He had before painted only pictures 
of cabinet size. In the ‘ Toy Seller’ 
the heads approached the size of 
life. And in this unusual scale there 
was one head, that of the negro, 
which for drawing, modelling, and 
pencilling, as well as expression, was 
quite a study for a young painter. 

I have done. Little has been 
said, except generally, of Mr. Mul- 
ready’s pictures, of their technical 
peculiarities, of the genius which 
gives them meaning and vitality. I 
have tried rather to indicate how he 
became the painter he is. And in 
now looking over his whole career, 
may we not say of the man what his 
first friendly biographer said of the 
boy ?—‘ The main source of his suc- 
cess is a very simple one: he loved 
the employments and the studies to 
which his efforts were devoted.’ 

J. T. 
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A WORD FOR THE DOGS. 


O Spitz went to the show in spite 

of the quizzing of its owner and 
all the family, and in spite of my 
advice to the contrary; I having 
been called in as Dog-friend, to con- 
sult on the matter. Spitz’s mis- 
tress was determined to glory in the 
catalogue —‘ Price, 1oool.’ affixed 
to his name (people always talk 
about the money-value of their pets 
now-a-days), and the possibility of 
an award, tempted her equally. He 
was sent in company with Finette 
and puppies, and I never saw him 
or his mistress again, till the open- 
ing day. Unobserved by her, I saw 
a half-regretful look as she 
the dog, who strained in vain at the 
chain to get the wonted recognition. 
If he had been a sensitive dog, he 
would have been as disappointed 
as Quasimodo in Victor Hugo’s 
* Nétre Dame,’ when Claude Frollo 
disowned his acquaintance; and no 
doubt his white coat and bright eyes 
would have brought many Esme- 
raldas to comfort the forsaken. 
His mistress wished to avoid being 
known as such, and also for once had 
taken heed of my many lectures on 
the mistaken kindness of formally 
taking leave of Dogs; which they 
can as little understand, as the hope 
of meeting again can be conveyed to 
them. People who go again and 
again to see a dog they have re- 
cently parted with in new quarters, 
always remind me of the Irishman, 
who replied to his master’s angry 
question, what he was doing to a 
valuable dog, intrusted to his care, 
to make him cry out every day as 
if cruelly treated. ‘ Cruelly trait 
him, yer honour?—not I! I never 
could hurt a poor, dumb cratur in 
moy loife; but yer honour bade me 
cut his tail, and so I cut only a little 
bit off every day, to make it more 
aisy for him.’ 

Fortunately for Spitz, his early 
career abroad (for he came from Rome, 
and nobody ever knew which city 
had the honour of being his birth- 
place), on the tops of diligences and 
among couriers and guards, had 

e him eminently cosmopolitan, 
and he felt little aggrieved. 


As to Finette (a native of Southern 
France), she was too much kept 
away from the house, when at home, 
and too much absorbed in her pup- 
pies, who slept, sucked, and played 
as usual, to notice anything else. 

Indeed, among the many evi- 
dences of discomfort, if not distress, 
among the constituents of a dog- 
show, the placidity of the mothers 
is particularly refreshing, especially 


with such cosy berths, all to them- © 


selves, as they had at Islington. 

I could see in the faces of the 
friends of Spitz’s mistress a slight 
twinkle of fun at her expense. The 
Spitz family had got too late to the 
show for competition, and were put 


at the side of other ‘ too lates’ in the © 


extra stock. How uselessly was 8 
disagreeable week inflicted upon the 
poor little animal! True, among 
the 800 other dogs, there were many 
more miserable than he, and among 


the thousands of ill-treated dogs © 


scattered about the world, many 
would ‘consider his situation the 
height of dog-bliss. Still, how much 
more happy was Spitz at home, m- 
chained, free to roam and go and 
play and roll on dewy grass! be- 
yond all, he was among his own— 
because, Spitz-like, the house and 
the family belonged to him, not he 
to them. 

I left the trio to themselves and 
turned to look about; certainly 
gratified by seeing many noble and 
interesting specimens among the 
large and small canines; but also 
astonished at the quantity of queer 
animals, which had much better 
enjoyed their home comforts and 
continued useful in appearing per- 
fections to their owners—while at 4 
show, their presence could have well 
been s . An amusing feature 
of the latter is the perfect respect 
and astonishment with which the 
large prices affixed are looked at by 
the uninitiated, especially foreigners 
(who ,thereby discover another p 
of the general madness of the Eng- 
lish on some point or other); 
while the natives believe that breed- 
ing dogs must be the most profitable 
pursuit possible. 


Drawn by 
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“SPITZ” AT THE SHOW. 


{See “A Word for the Dogs.” 








A Word for the Dogs. 


By all means, let us have dog- 
shows, ially if confined to dogs 
used in field sports and to breeds, 
such as bloodhounds and mastiffs, 
which are kept by a few people only, 
and those scattered. An emulation 
is created, which helps to form a 
standard for judgment, and prevents 
the loss of these and similar beau- 
tiful types of the species which 
would otherwise occur. If there 
should arise a real Society, like the 
Agricultural, for the Improvement 
and keeping up of fine Breeds of 
Dogs, much benefit may follow: 
while, if the law is passed that only 
Complete Dogs can compete —the 
cruel practice of cropping ears and 
tail will be much, if not entirely, 
discontinued ; in fact, will go out of 
fashion. An especial law should 
provide for the exclusion of Spitzes, 
Tinies, Puppies, and all that ilk of 
pretty, useless fashionables which 
are put to penance, as well as the 
many huge mongrels that pass as 
Newfoundlands, Retrievers, Ger- 
man Boarhounds, and what not: 
chiefly let us have an exhibition of 
dogs, but not a dog mart. 

As far as ible, all was done at 
Islington to make the dogs com- 
fortable; but the great attachment 
to individuals which so helps to fit 
the dog to be the friend of man, and 
his strong feelings, unfit him for 
these exhibitions, and therefore only 
those ought to be sent where real 
use at once is the result and the ex- 
cuse for giving pain. 

What is more miserable than a 


dog in a crowd—or a dog at a deal- 


er’s stable or yard? The former 
flurried, bewildered ; the latter sulky, 
imploring by look to be removed, 
or yelping and barking like dog- 
maniacs. These two conditions are 
inflicted by dog-shows on many; 
but chiefly the pet-classes and non- 
descripts aforesaid. 

Besides Spitz’s mistress I saw 
various owners who wore the expres- 
sion: ‘I shall not send my dog 
again.’ As to the dogs themselves, 
there is no knowing how far their 

r understandings may be injured 
y the ordeal. It certainly sours 
the tempers of many, of which I 
have proof; while it may take the 
edge off the keenness of a good 
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watch-dog. Dogs are unlike the 
cow, sheep, or horse, which are gre- 
garious, and in general do not indi- 
vidualize so strongly, but derive 
comfort and courage from each 
other. Yet with these the attendant 
goes to the show—while the gene- 
rous, sensitive dog is left in a truly 
howling wilderness. . 

I am aware, that many of the 
Toy-dogs were removed at night 
at Islington. But I have been to 
other shows. 

Time, 11 P.m.—Scene: a white- 
washed large place, with glaring gas- 
lights; in the centre a large table 
with numerous porter-pots and cans. 
Dramatis persone: A crowd of 
tired, frightened, bewildered dogs, 
many of whom had travelled great 
distances, and another crowd of men 
with whips. 

This material may be worked to 
any extent, according to the know- 
ledge possessed by the reader of the 
requirements and feelings of dogs. 

At Islington I met many of the 
same men—with rosettes and red 
caps, and smaller whips—yet they 
were ‘the same men and still had 
whips; which most people cannot 
resist using, while in their hands. 

However, at present, one good has 
been done by these shows, by stirring 
the question of Ear-and-Tail-crop- 
ping, and causing ple to think 
about it, who hitherto took for 
granted that certain breeds, such as 
Terriers and Pugs cannot be such, 
properly, without mutilation. 

I believe at Lisbon no proper cat 
is, or used to be, ever seen with ears 
and tail. The whole practice is, 
however, an illustration of the old 
fable of the Fox who had lost his 
tail in a trap—only that people are 
not so wise as the foxes were. 

To prevent cats from poaching, 
there were in olden times, and abroad 
even now, laws in existence to en- 
force the cropping of their ears. The 
cat finds, when after leverets and 
partridges in the meadows, that the 
water gets into the open orifice, so 
he shakes his head and goes home: 
how far this may arise from hear- 
ing having become less acute, and 
consequently the hunt ineffectual, is 
an open question. Depriving a cat 
of her tail takes away her rudder in 
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jamping. Thus people console them- 
selves with their cut-up tabbies by 
thinking they look more knowing. 
A fashion follows. 

High heels, long pointed toes, 
hoop petticoats, periwigs, had all 
similar origins—to wit, hiding de- 
ficiency or falsely increasing merit 
of shape and appearance. 

Tails and ears are great evidences 
of breed in dogs to the connoisseur, 
and when cut off cannot be criti- 
cised. The practice began with un- 
derbred terrier-like dogs—carrying 
their tails with a swirl (as Burns 
says of his Colley, who had a right 
to do so—Colley meaning Cur)—or 
having half stuck-up ears, one up, 
one down. At one time horses had 
crop-ears, and Roman-nosed ones 
were the fashion. Now a Roman 
nose in a horse, with which a lop 
ear often goes, is very underbred. 
The black coach-horse of olden times 
had both frequently. Result—prais- 
ing the one as a beauty, as it could 
not be cut off; and cropping the 
other. Many cobs to this day are 
closely docked, to make their quarters 
look still more powerful. Cowhocked 
and cathammed horses are, like the 
similarly shaped deer, often very 
good jumpers. With those, doubt- 
less, the practice of docking began, 
and old portraits of hunters show 
how completely it was thought re- 
quisite to make a horse look like a 
hunter. 

To this day, notching the muscles 
and sinews underneath the tail of a 
horse to make them useless, and get 
the tail to stick out like that of a 
well-bred horse, is called ‘ Angli- 
cizing,’ on the Continent. 

Room will not permit carrying 
proof through every instance. Nor 
will it allow to give the reasons, 
why there are plausible causes for 
cutting lambs’ tails off and rounding 
foxhound’s ears—although with the 
former I would recommend not cut- 
ting it too short, as is often done; 
while I have a suspicion about the 
latter, being frequently performed 
where there is no need of it, merely 
for the look of the thing. 

It has been urged that cropping a 
dog’s ear is only bringing it back to 
the shape of a fox’s ear—a doglike 
and burrowing animal. To this I 


have to reply, that the cropping 
takes away the gristly back part of 
the ear, leaving only the rim nearest 
the eye, and part of the lappet. In 
digging, barking, biting, &c., a dog’s 
or his congener’s ears are always 
doubled back; the action is half 
voluntary only, like winking with 
our eyes. The former entirely closes 
the orifice. In the fox, &c., the 
erect ear has an inside fringing, while 
the overlapping one is bare there. 
The construction of a mouse’s, rab- 
bit’s, or hare’s ear will convince 
everybody how necessary that pro- 
tection to the ear is, which in the 
poor dog is taken away. The mole, 
however, an entirely underground 
animal, has no outer ears what- 
ever. But as ours is eminently a 
mercantile age, and the value of a 
dog has a large share in its merit, 
people ought, from that point of 
view alone, to discourage the prac- 
tice, by refusing to buy a mutilated 
dog, as they cannot judge of him 
with the same certainty as to breed- 
ing, as of one which has the full 
complement of both. 
7 * * * 

Spitz did not go to any other 
show; but I did go some months 
afterwards to the Chelsea one. I 
went early in the week, but could 
unfortunately only go late in the 
evening. 

The arrangements seemed to me 
quite as good, if not better, than at 
Islington, and I met some old 
friends from there among the dogs, 
and recognized again some of the 
faces among the whip community. 

But it was the old Bedlam again 
as regards the barking, howling, 
whining, and determined sulking. I 
came more than ever to the convic- 
tion that a week at a show is a 
severe infliction on the poor dogs 
exhibited; and that, therefore, the 
owners of them should pause before 
they send them there, and consider 
well whether they are warranted in 
subjecting their favourites to such 

mance. I wondered, for instance, 

ow many of the so-called New- 
foundlands and Retrievers ought to 
have remained at home if the real 
purpose of a show—improvement of 
the breed—is kept in view! 

There were some splendid and 
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most interesting specimens in seve- 
ral classes, and I felt glad I had the 
opportunity of seeing them, which 
would not have occurred had it not 
been for the show. Since the one 
at Islington, a good deal has been 
said in publications on matters 
canine, with which want of time 
allowed me to be only partially ac- 
quainted. I write merely for the 
many good-natured members and 
readers of ‘London Society,’ who 
would shrink from wittingly causing 
suffering to anything living, and 
who would yet ask, with a compla- 
cent smile,‘ Do not you think, Mr. 
Whimsical, “ Gyp” might go to the 
show? I think he would get a prize.’ 
And then the poor brute is sent, un- 
less I can dissuade them from doing 
so. They never for a moment 
dream that it is anything more for 
Gyp than a pleasant change—like 
a sea-side trip to a child. 

‘Gyp,’ all the while, is a sedate, 
fat, weak-bodied, affectionate, spoiled 
sort of a Newfoundland mongrel and 
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house pet, with a strong antipathy 
to strangers, especially inelegant 
ones. He is just large enough to 
look dangerous, just plucky enough 
to resist anybody he is not used to. 
In consequence, he bites a keeper at 
the show, who used him perhaps 
roughly, and then he is never ap- 
proached by him, but to receive a 
tremendous whipping on account, 
when tied to hisshort chain. Finally, 
he is sent home soured, confused, 
and generally upset. 

Now for all this there was no 
occasion. He might have been 
allowed the even tenour of his life at 
home, showing his few tricks, eating 
and sleeping pleasantly, varied by a 
walk, or a good bark at the baker 
and the cats on the garden-wall. 

That keeper would never have been 
bitten, poor ‘Gyp’ never been cas- 
tigated day after day for a week, and 
people would never have asked at 
the show, ‘I wonder what they call 
that?’ if my friends had been a 
little less vain of their dog. 


THE LONDONER’S SPRING. 


PRING has three phases, name- 
ly, the country, the town, and 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons.’ 

Of the first of these phases it is 
not our present province to speak, 
inasmuch as our allegiance is due to 
London and not to country society. 
Of the latter we do not think it 
worth while to speak, inasmuch as 
the seasons must either have been 
more changeable than was their 
wont, or the poet, ‘more fat than 
bard beseems,’ must have sadly mis- 
read them. ‘O, Jemmy Thomson, 
Jemmy Thomson, O!’ We never 
yet saw the sower, stalk white with 
measured step, and liberal, throw 
the grain into the faithful bosom of 
the ground after the sun had rolled 
from Aries and been received by the 
bright Bull. Neither should we be 
disposed to trust ourselves to the 
rosy couch as long as epidermis is 
penetrable and roses wear thorns. 

Our present theme is Spring as it 
presents itself to the Londoner, to 


him who, immured in the smoky 
recesses of this overgrown metro- 
polis, sees church spires and factory 
chimneys instead of trees, inhales 
thick fog and murky smoke instead 
of the sweet perfume of flowers; for 
whom the ‘ back-yard’ stands in lieu 
of a garden, an aquarium takes the 
place of a lake, a fern-case that of a 
forest, and the only landscape is a 
fine and extensive view of incom- 
patible chimneypots. 

Yet, for the Londoner himself, 
cut off from nature as he seems to 
be, Spring has her benisons, even 
though she may maliciously entice 
him out of doors by warm sun 
and soft breezes, and, having se- 
duced him to a convenient distance, 
drive him back again under a sudden 
storm of driving sleet and chilling 
blasts. Coy and capricious as a 
spoiled child, she never knows her 
mind for two consecutive hours, but 
flutters from heat to cold, from 
moisture to drought, from calm to 
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hurricane with a fickle mutability 
that we should sternly execrate at 
any other period of the year, but 
which we now cheerfully pardon, 
because it is Spring. 

London has its redeeming points 
in spite of its proverbial ugliness ; 
and the love of beauty and nature 
that lies so deeply hidden in an 
Englishman’s heart is sure to find 
some vent, even though cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in stone, mor- 
tar, and brick, too often in little but 
lath, mud, and plaster. 

In the dullest and most squalid 
streets and courts, in the very 
‘guilt-gardens’ of our metropolis, 
the latent Eden puts forth some 
few blossoms, affording tokens that 
even in the most degraded of man- 
kind the primal freshness of true 
humanity has not been wholly and 
irremediably crushed; and giving 
hopes that the same Hand which, 
for some hidden purpose, has per- 
mitted layer upon layer of evil to 
accumulate for a time, and bury the 
soul under their deadly weight, may 
yet be pleased to remove them at 
the appointed season, and to permit 
the spirit to rise, and expand, and 
develop itself, and bloom at last in 
the soul-Spring of the skies. 

There is many a Picciola in the 
moral prisons of London, and eter- 
nal are the lessons which it teaches. 
You may see the brutalized counte- 
nance of the confirmed street-ruffian 
assume a milder expression as the 
sweet perfume of wallflower or 
mignonette makes its way to the 
gin - bemuddled and tobacco - be- 
mused senses ; and the rough, coarse, 
unsexed woman resumes for a time 
her lost womanhood as she bends 
over some poor flower in her win- 
dow that, like her own moral being, 
is stunted and blackened by the foul 
atmosphere which surrounds it, but 
which yet shows promise of a 
brightness not utierly quenched, 
—F a purity not hopelessly pol- 
uted. 


Throughout our London streets, 
sweet Spring yet plants her airy 
footsteps; and, investing even the 
most prosaic affairs of life with 
poesy, leaves the traces of her 
dainty footsteps on the greengrocer’s 
stall heaped with blossom and ver- 
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dure, and the echoes of her soft 
voice in the unmusical bellow of the 
leather-lunged costermonger, ‘ All 
a-growing, all a-blowing,’ as he 
urges his masses of many-coloured 
petals through the streets, leaving a 
glad sense of beauty as he passes, 
and trailing a torrent of mingled 
perfumes on his track. 

We may not be able to leave our 
bricks and mortar, and sally out to 
meet the Spring in the country, 
where she holds her court. But 
she benignantly pities our condition, 
and comes to meet us in town. 
There are but few of the more im- 
portant streets in London where a 
tree of some kind cannot be seen, 
and where the nature-loving cha- 
racter of the oft-despised cockney 
does not assert itself ever and anon 
by the miniature gardens displayed 
in the windows, or even upon the 
very tops of the houses. 

Let me remark, en passant, that 
some of the most successful and 
accomplished gardeners in England, 
some of the profoundest naturalists, 
some of the keenest sportsmen, some 
of the most subtle brethren of the 
angle, are to be found among our 
unmitigated cockneys—men who, in 
the City, seem to have no soul 
above their ledgers, no aspirations 
higher than a per-centage, but who, 
when they escape from their daily 
desks, throw off the sedate air of 
business, and show themselves in 
their true and loveable characters. 

‘Hark! hark! the lark at hea- 
ven’s gate sings!’ We cannot 
wander out in the fields and see 
that bright songster leap exultingly 
into the free air, and spring up and 
up, until his form is lost to sight, 
and only the far-off tide of song 
announces his presence. We can- 
not watch him descend with flutter- 
ing wings, his whole frame pul- 
sating with the fervour of his 
melody, and his bright eye glitter- 
ing as he nears his mate and young 
brood crouched in their lowly 
home. 

But we can at all events hear the 
cheering song, though the songster 
is, like ourselves, a prisoner, and 
instead of soaring free into the blue 
heavens, is forced to content himself 
with a patch of turf in place of a 
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meadow, and a square of 
baize instead of the sky. A fate 
for oor the poor bird, but bringing with 
it many blessed. influences. I al- 
ways have loved the lark and the 
rimrose, but never so much as 
since they brought to a far-off land 
the thoughts of dear old England, 
and gladdened the souls of many a 
gentle exile, and softened the heart 
and drew forth the tears of many a 
man who had come across 
the sea to do stern battle with ne- 
cessity in the new land, but still 
cherished a loving affection for the 
old land of his childhood. 

It is true that, by the exigencies 
of our position, we are not permi 
to wander in the country and watch 
the merry birds on their nests; but 
it is no less true that we may do the 
very same thing without stirring 
from our window. Your London 
sparrow is a bird worth cultivating, 
and is quite as interesting a creature 
as any of the feathered race. 

He will build his house in the ivy, 
which, in some London houses, 
clings in dark masses to the walls, 
and displays mingled ingenuity and 
audacity in his proceedings. He 
will weave the nest so cleverly 
into the gnarled and hustled ivy 
stems that it is scarcely perceptible 
to one who is ignorant of its posi- 
tion ; while at the same time he will 
coolly and deliberately fix upon a 
spot within reach of your arm, and 
there pitch his annual tent. If you 
are very kind to him, he will receive 
many little attentions, and will even 
condescend to permit you to feed 
himself and family from your hand 
without taking the least offence. 

Should no convenient shelter be 
at hand, it is easy enough to make 
one for him. A few bits of deal 
board and some rudely-constructed 
boxes are all he asks, uniess you 
choose to indulge in the luxury of a 
few penny ‘birds’-nests,’ and will 
save him the trouble of collecting 
materials. 

Even if no convenient spot be 
close at hand, it is always possible 
to find one at a little distance, and a 
double opera-glass affords a simple 
and successful means of watching 
his proceedings. Look for his nest 
under the projecting eaves, in the 
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angles of water-spouts, in the little 
nooks between roofs and chimneys, 
where a few straggling particles of 
hay will generally indicate the = 
sence ofa nest. He is a hardy bird 
enough, but likes his ease, and 
sometimes contrives to stuff such a 
wonderful mass of materials into the 
nook which he selects for a home 
that it becomes a matter of wonder 
how he finds room for himself and 
family. He is an old friend of mine, 
and I hope to say something about 
him on another occasion. 

We are not without our visitors 
from the insect world to tell us that 
Spring is here. Now and then the 
herald of the Spring makes his ap- 
pearance, his tabard of cloth of gold 
flashing in the sunshine, simple, 
plain, and adorned with but a pair 
of crimson circlets that serve to 
show off the pale golden hue of his 
dress to the best advantage. Ento- 
mblogists call him the Sulphur But- 
terfly; but he is, nevertheless, the 
harbinger of Spring, the earliest and 
the hardiest of his race. Closely 
following on his track come the more 
brilliantly -decorated tortoise -shell 
butterflies, with their gules and sable 
or azure blazonry. 

The beautiful earwigs, too, with 
their wide gauzy wings, and their 
little square wing-cases, and the 
handy pair of forceps at their tail 
for the packing and folding thereof, 
are now to be seen. Do not quarrel, 
O non-entomological reader! with 
the word ‘beautiful’ as applied to 
eu earwig. I grant that it can run 
very fast on six legs,—a locomotive 
fact which seems to fill some per- 
sons with unutterable terrors; that 
it can eat the young petals of the 
pink and a variety of flowers, and 
therefore ought to be erased from 
existence by all florists; that it can 
pinch rather sharply with its tail- 
callipers, and that it is fond of 
crawling into empty lobster-claws 
and inverted flower-pots. 

But, despite of all these draw- 
backs, I reassert that the earwig is 
a truly beautiful insect; its ample 
ear-shaped wings covered with ex- 
quisite tracery, and glittering with 
opalescent tints of soft carmine, to- 
paz, ultramarine, violet, and purple, 
as the light falls upon their quiver- 
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ing surfaces. Even the tiny square 
shields under which the hood-wings 
are — are delicately and ele- 
gantly sculptured; and there are 
few prettier sights than to see an 
earwig alight, furl its wings, gather- 
ing them into folds like those of a 
sail just looped to the yard, and 
then turn its tail over its back, 
daintily take the wings in its for- 
ceps, fold them as regularly as a 
linendraper refolding a handker- 
chief, and then tuck them away 
under their respective shields. 
Perhaps a stray bee may come 
humming along, having perchance 
lost its way homewards as it sped 
from Hampstead Heath to its home 
in the City, and been beguiled by 
the tempting blossoms of an ur- 
ban garden. For bees have lived, 
and thriven, and made honey with- 
in the very heart of the City; and 
though they had to fly to Hamp- 
steal Heath for every morsel of 
food, and were obliged to repeat the 
journey several times daily, they 
managed their housekeeping in a 
regular and most praiseworthy man- 
ner. Some reader may ask how the 


bees were distinguished upon the 


furze-blossoms of Ham One 
bee is much like another, and 
though a shepherd knows each of 
his flock by the face, no one, except 
Baron Munchausen, has succeeded 
in extending the same recognition 
to bees. They were, however, easily 
distinguished from all other bees, 
because their owner first dusted 
them with ‘ ruddle,’ a kind of coarse 
rouge with which the backs of sheep 
and not the human skin are paint- 
ed, and then posted off to Hamp- 
stead Heath, where he found his red 
bees quietly buzzing about among 
the fragrant blossoms. 

As to wasps, we seldom find 
those yellow-bellied marauders in 
London during the spring. If they 
should be seen, let them be immo- 
lated in the name of all the grocers, 
for they are the future mothers of 
the next generation, the queens of a 
nation as yet unborn. 

Spring is perhaps more apparent 
in the vegetable than in the animal 
kingdom; and whether within or 
without the house, proclaims her 
presence by the silent annuncia- 
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tions of the leaf and the flower. 
Shut out from nature as we are on 
every side, we have yet a resource 
in the parks, those wonderful ‘ lungs 
of London,’ which we hardly seem 
to appreciate according to their 
deserts, just as a perfectly healthy 
man fails to estimate at its true 
value the sound condition of the 
lungs that supply his frame with 
fresh vigour at every inhalation. 

Nor are even the pseudo gardens 
of the squares without their import- 
ance. From millions of leafy mouths 
the trees pour forth the life-giving 
oxygen for the use of man and 
beast ; through the same absorbent 
mouths they drink in the effete 
atmospheres which are so hurtful to 
animated beings, but to them are 
the very necessities of existence. 
The green grass still flourishes in 
their iron-enclosed pleasure-grounds, 
though trodden bare in many a 
patch by the tread of merry infant 
feet. And, though all may not pass 
through those jealously-guarded 
gates, all may view their beauties 
from without; and the fresh green 
of the trees, the varied hues of the 
flowers and herbage, and the gusty 
fragrance of the flowers are bless- 
ings common to all who choose to 
seek them. 

But the Parks are in a sort of a 
way the country brought into Lon- 
don; so vast in extent that even 
the murky vapours of surrounding 
dwellings cannot hinder \the trees 
from flourishing nor the flowers from 
blooming in those wide prairies, as 
they were happily called by a conti- 
nental visitor, wherein flocks of sheep 
wander, as in the wild wastes of the 
rolling Downs. 

Reader, that possessest the gift 
of wealth, and the still greater pri- 
vilege of feminine friendship, order 
your horses betimes in the morning, 
and away to the Parks while the 
frost still glitters brightly on the 
grass blades, and every branch is 
covered with the inimitable, though 

rishable jewellery of nature. 

Never mind the groom’s remark 
that the frozen ground will ’urt the 
Grooms do not like 

early hours better than many of their 
superiors; and we all know how the 
health of a horse depends on the 
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temper of its groom or coach- 
man. Moreover, the ’orses ought to 
think their ’oofs well bestowed in 
giving health and spirits to their 
fair riders. 

There are some few who are wise 
enough to prize their morning ride, 
and regret a wet day for nothing 
so much as that it deprives them 
of their wonted exercise. Try it 
just for a day or two, and see what 
a luxury it really is. There is no 
one in the way ; you can walk, trot, 
or race, a8 suiteth you best. Your 
blood warms and your spirits rise 
with the rapid rush through the 
air; and you have acquired a blithe 
vitality which does not desert you for 
the rest of the day, and makes you 
heartily pity those who have only 
stepped lazily from a warm chamber 
to a warmer breakfast-room. 

See how joyous are our friends at 
their morning ride—how the bright 
eyes sparkle with a blither gleam— 
how the rich colour mantles in the 
cheeks, and the parted lips glow 
with that winsome archness which 
seems the uliar property of an 
English girlhood! 

Even Paterfamilias, gruff and 
surly as he looks, is as happy as any 
of the young people, only he has 

own way of showing it—the 
good old British scowling face, and 
the good old British heart beneath. 
And they all know it. Those girls 
can turn him round their tiny 
fingers at their own sweet will. He 
may growl and grumble, as it is the 
privilege of every free-born Briton, 
but he cannot deceive them for an 
instant. The old fable of Hercules 
and Omphale is enacted each day 
of our lives; and chains of roses 
ever prove more binding than gyves 
of steel. 

You cannot be too early abroad, 
even though you prevent the sun, 
and watch his earliest beams gild 
the tree-tops with their pure radi- 
ance. You seem to have passed 
into a new world, and hardly recog- 
nize the well-known London of the 
previous day. The rushing rattle 
of carriages, the crushing sound of 
innumerable feet, the distant roar 
of a crowded city, are all hushed, and 
i u hear little but the songs of the 

irds offering their greetings to the 
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sun. The atmosphere is bright and 
clear, and the distant buildings 
stand out sharp and defined like a 
street scene in Venice. 

Then, as the sun slowly ascends 
his heavenward path, the cool trans- 
parent shadows die away, and are 
replaced by deep dark shades in 
bold contrast with the brilliant lights 
flung by the ever-increasing beams. 
Under their potent influence the 
hoary encrustment of the branches 
fades away, and is replaced by mil- 
lions of flashing gems that look like 
diamonds strung on every bough, 
and ever woven into wondrous tis- 
sues as the dewdrops cluster on the 
gossamer threads, or mark the out- 
lines of the more complex garden- 
spider’s web. 

Enjoy the scene while you can, 
for it is all too short, and it is, 
moreover, such a spectacle as never 
meets the eye in any other place or 
any other time. We all know how 
gorgeous was the array of the 
Nepaulese ambassadors—how dia- 
monds and rubies and emeralds 
encrusted their dress, their limbs, 
and even their faces: we have seen 
the glittering array of the world’s 
jewellery in the Exhibition, now 

into history; but neither on 
those Oriental legates, nor in all the 
combined étallages of all the jewel- 
lers of Europe and Asia, can be 
shown so glorious a spectacle as is 
exhibited daily, and free of cost, to 
those who will take the trouble to 
go and look at it. Sow a meadow 
broadcast with diamonds, edge each 
grass blade with brilliants, festoon 
the branches with diamond pendants, 
and even then you shall fall short 
of the gorgeous display which each 
morning is spread before the eye. 
The dewdrop surpasses the diamond 
in flashing lustre. I suppose that 
I might be thought guilty of a pun 
if I said that it was superior in 
water—and I have often walked back- 
wards and forwards like a sentinel 
before a single dewdrop simply to 
enjoy the marvellous hues of living 
colours that gleamed from its crys- 
talline depths. 

Whether wealthy or poor, whether 
the proud possessor of prancing 
steeds, or forced to trust to the 
natural means of locomotion, visit 
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the Parks at early morning, for there 
is no such time again in the day for 
observation, for freshness, and for 
enjoyment. 

Belonging partly to the metro- 
politan and y to the rural cha- 
racter, the Parks are valuable as 
exhibiting instances of wildness and 
cultivation; and the trees of the 
forest and the wild flowers of the 
field contrast beautifully with the 
rarer but not more beautiful trees, 
shrubs, and plants brought from a 
foreign soil. There is, for exampie, 
the pretty mezereon, with its blos- 
soms of bright scarlet, pale pink, or 
delicate white; the Pyrus japonica, 
with its brilliant little bunches of 
flowers, contrasting with the sober 
laurel and the dark-leaved holly. 
The pretty ribes hangs out its clus- 
ters of carmine flowerets amid the 
soft green leafage; and even the 
queen of flowers finds a represen- 
tative in the pinky petals of the 
China rose. 

The trees are budding fast into 
their varied foliage, and nearly all 
have put on their first suit of living 
greenery, which lasts for so short a 
time, and so soon deepens into the 
more solid but less pleasing tints 
of full development. But the oak 
is a laggard, and for many a day yet 
will refuse to put forth its leaves; 
much to the disgust of the vigilant 
schoolboy, who is always on the 
watch, towards King Charles’s day, 
to arm himself with some ‘oak,’ 
though it be but half a leaf, and in 
the strength of that talisman to 
have the double satisfaction of 
punching the head or pulling the 
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hair of an oakless boy, without 
being subject to retaliation, or push- 
ing a bunch of nettles into his hand, 
= avoiding the same penalty him- 
self. 

Well do I remember the shifts to 
which we were put at a school 
where oak trees were scarce, and 
the northern climate rendered them 
late in leafing. How we used to 
rush out at the moment that the 
feminine Cerberus opened the door! 
How we clambered up the few oak 
trees of the neighbourhood, and 
fought for the scanty crop of leaves! 
And how, after an unsuccessful 
foray, I once contrived to evade the 
impending penalties by cutting a 
few leaves of elm into the semblance 
of the real article, and wearing them 
proudly in my hat. 

The blue periwinkle trails its 
fertile runners over the banks, dotted 
here and there with its pretty azure 
flowers; the purple violets bloom 
fragrantly in the shade; while the 
bold daffodil lifts her head, and 
flaunts her yellow ribbons in the 
face of mankind; and here and there 
the modest dielytra swings her 
graceful arch of fairy bells, gleam- 
ing with crystalline translucency, 
against their foil of rich green leaf- 


So, let us not repine even though 
Spring finds us in London, and 
not in the country. It is the wisest 
plan to make the best of everything, 
and preserve a perpetual Spring in 
the heart. And we may congratu- 
late ourselves that there is life, and 
nature, and beauty, even in a 
Londoner’s Spring. 





THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON. 


Part II. (Anp Last.) 


‘Love is as strong as death, and jealousy is as cruel as the grave.’ 


ELDOM, we imagine, has the 
birth of a son and heir, been at- 
tended with such melancholy cir- 
cumstances, as those which ushered 
the heir of the house of Elkington 
into this busy, heir-loving world. 
The poor baby’s mother was dead ; 
his father would have given half his 
fortune to have been son and heir- 
less; and his sister (or as much of a 
sister as that one word step, leaves 
of the diluted relative) regarded him 
as the unwelcome r, who had 
robbed her of her sceptre and her 


crown. 

During the hours in which Mrs. 
Elkington had hovered between life 
and death, the infant had been almost 
forgotten ; laid by the nurse in his 
tiny cradle, while she answered the 
summons of the wailing voice, which 
was so soon to be silent in the 
grave. 

There, with pink and puckered 
face, bearing a grotesque resem- 
blance to that of an old man, lay the 
heir of Elkington, and there, with 
impotent menace, he doubled his 
little red fist, and seemed to invite 
the unknown world, to which he 
had been so lgtely introduced, to a 
personal encounter, and trial of 
strength, with his baby powers of 
defence and resistance. 

No guns—no bells—no roasted 
oxen—no fatted calf. The only bell 
which told the news of his birth, was 
the bell which announced to the 
sleeping villagers, that Mr. Elkington 
was a widower for the second time; 
and that the turbulent reign, which 
had brought so little joy either to 
himself or to his dependants, had 
merged into the annals of the past. 

But—there was a change, and a 
great change—the lovely and be- 
loved Ella Elkington, the — 
young heiress, who loved the 
as she loved her own fresh, = mm 
life, was heiress of the Priory no 


more. The owner of the pink and 
puckered face, the possessor of the 
impotent red ‘fist—that small and 
og that unloved and unlovely 

be, represented the house which 
had boasted no male representative 
for so many years. If that small 
atom of humanity, had failed to re- 
tain in its grasp the flickering lamp 
of life—if it had ceased to evince 
that impotent antagonism against 
the world at large—if it had nestled 
to the side of its dead mother, and, 
smitten by the cold, had died, we 
could almost find it in our hearts to 
say that it had been well. Gloom, 
and doubt, and suspense, if nothing 
worse, might have cleared away from 
the brooding sky of fate, and for the 
heiress, for her father, and for the 
child, according to human foresight 
at least, it might once more have 
been well. 

But Providence had ordered other- 
wise, and the tiny baby lived. 

The doctor, and the wet nurse, 
and the late Mrs. Elkington’s maid, 
formed the young potentate’s suite. 
His father seldom saw him ; his sis- 
ter (in whom, as might be supposed, 
the step had the predominance over 
the relative) did ca profess, or feel, 
any very warm interest in his behalf. 
She heard from time to time, that 
the important epochs of tooth-cut- 
ting, weaning, walking, and talking 
were in course of progression ; but 
in the daily routine of her life, it was 
accident, and not design, that ever 
threw her and her brother into mo- 
mentary contact. 

When he was about two years old, 
however, the baby potentate himself, 
opened negotiations for a peace-foot- 
ing between the belligerent ies. 

‘Let me go to sissy,’ was con- 
stant cry, when Ella, in all the ~ 
of beauty and rich colouring, fasci- 
nated the child’s vision, and by that 
means touched his heart. 
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It was the ci-devant maid, who 
taught him to call Ella ‘ sister,’ or 

‘sissy,’ according to the baby read- 
ing of the word. She had done it 
spitefully, to bring the unwelcome 
relationship into undue prominence ; 
but she had missed her aim, and 
had failed to gauge the weakness 
of a noble nature. 

Those lisping childish accents, 
those loving baby caresses, were very 
sweet to the warmhearted girl. 
Scarcely acknowledging it to her- 
self, she took to the child from the 
moment the word passed his lips; 
and from that time, it was not un- 
common to see the ‘ baby,’ as he was 
always called in the house, toddling 
in the wake of the tall and stately 
figure of the sister, whose inherit- 
ance he had usurped. 

There was at that period a genial 
influence at work on the sister’s life. 
Experience had taught her the fact, 
dear to a woman’s heart, that in one 
quarter at least, she had been loved, 
not for her reputed wealth, but for 
herself. Ernest Blayne had returned 
from abroad, constant to her charms, 
not to her gold, and had placed his 
fate once more in her hands. 

He found her capricious as of old 
—sometimes liking, sometimes de- 
testing, always apparently fickle and 
coy; but in the mine of that gene- 
rous) heart, he had penetrated at 
length to the true ore: he knew the 
treasure that it was, and he knew 
that it was his own. Ella, in a se- 
rious moment, had told him that she 
loved him, and he knew that it was 
with all her heart and soul. As they 
wandered in the glory of their new- 
found happiness side by side, either 
in shady groves or sunny chases, 
their talk sometimes fell upon ‘old 
times,—upon the dear old times, 
before fate had cast its shadow over 
the path of either—of the time when 
Ella had told Ernest, in the flush of 
her maiden pride, that she ‘ could not 
think of marrying until she came of 
age.’ 

That period had arrived two years 
ago, and she was Miss Elkington 
still; but during the interval her 
lover had been absent earning his 
laurels on the battle-fields of the 
East, and she had grown thinner and 
paler, and had evinced a_ strange 
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restlessness foreign to her nature, 
and an undue anxiety in the perusal 
of the ‘ Times.’ 

Strangers thought that it was the 
fact of the lost inheritance, which 
affected her so deeply ; but we have 
every reason to believe that a deeper 
and a purer grief gnawed at her 
overburdened heart, and that the 
canker which preyed upon her ‘ da- 
mask cheek,’ was not that of the 
disappointed greed of wealth. 

‘ When is this to come to an end? 
was the question somewhat abruptly 
proposed to Ella, on the occasion of 
a delicious September stroll through 
the grounds of the Priory. 

‘ What do you mean?’ said Ella, 
archly—‘ our walk? Now, if you 
like,” she added{; and, suiting the 
action to the words, she chose a 
mossy seat in the shade of the trees 
of her own peculiar parterre, where 
the fountain splashed and the birds 
sang, as they splashed and sang 
once long ago, when Ella, in her ter- 
rible grief, had bade her lover so 
fiercely to be gone. 

‘ This engagement of ours, I mean. 
When am I to speak to your father, 
Ella? In plain terms, when are you 
going to marry me?—for I think,’ 
he added, caressingly, ‘I think I 
have earned you now.’ 

‘ When am I going to marry you? 
—that is rather reversing the order 
of things, Erny. I am not an heiress 
now, so am not to be expected to do 
my share of the courting business, 
to put your sensitive pride at its 
ease; and now really I think you 
may talk of marrying me.’ 

‘Well, that is what I am talking 
of, is it not ?—only you will always 
take a fellow up so, Nelly; and you 
are so awfully clever, that when you 
do that, you always make him look 
like a fool.’ 

‘Don’t give me all the credit of 
that, either—let poor Nature have 
her just due,’ said Ella, gazing, at 
the same time, with pride at the 
handsome face beaming with affec- 
tion for her, and which she had seen 
so often in her dreams, when the 
cold cloud of war, hung in death- 
like silence over the land, and whose 
threatening aspect was the harder to 
bear, for those, who dared not evince 
the desperate anxiety, which made 
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their hearts a living sepulchre in- 
deed. 

‘Let me speak to him to-day. I 
have come into my fortune now, 
Nell, and can actually offer to settle 
some ten thousand pounds, upon the 
born heiress to half a million. I 
say, Nelly, can you ever forgive my 
poor sister ?—or the little chap?’ he 
adeed, shyly. It was the first time 
in all their talk, that they had ap- 
proached the subject of the lost in- 
heritance. 

‘The baby,’ said Ella, rather drily, 
‘of course I forgive him. He is very 
fond of me: everybody knows that.’ 

‘And nobody wonders at it, I 
imagine. But, seriously, you don’t 
wish him to have the measles, or 
the whooping cough, or any of the 
ills that little kids are heir to, do 
you?’ And then, perceiving that she 
looked pale and shocked, he added, 
‘I’m only joking, of course. Don’t 
look so horrified, Nell.’ 

Perhaps his words had struck 
some evil chord that had long been 
silent in Ella’s heart; for she had 
then no suspicion of any serious 
meaning in them on his . 

Before the ‘baby’ had called her 
‘sissy ’"—before he had stretched his 
little mottled arms to be taken into 
hers—before, before that tacit under- 
standing of the establishment of a 
ag between her and her 

rother, had grown: from a shadow 

into a thing, perhaps the thought 
had occasionally flitted across Ella’s 
mind that such ills as Ernest had 
mentioned did exist. That the ‘son 
and heir’ was an ailing, delicate 
child, was a fact openly discussed in 
the village, where his advent had 
been anything but welcome, and 
where his dead mother had been 
hated, as much as his sister was che- 
rished and beloved. 

‘She’sa sweet young lady, she be,’ 
said a labourer’s wife one day as 
Ella the cottage, with the 
baby by her side in the pony-car- 
riage; ‘to think on her taking to 
that child, who has been and robbed 
her loike! There’s not many on us 
who could do that.’ 

On that auspicious day Ella had 
been driving to the station, to meet 
Ernest Blayne, after two years’ se- 
paration. The whole world was a 
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radiant world to her, for she had 
received ample proof of her soldier’s 
constant affection; and the child, 
who had proved him disinterested, 
was @ usurper and a step-brother no 
longer in her eyes. 

In fact Ella had been very happy 
—so happy, that she wished for no 
change; and Captain Blayne’s natu- 
ral wish to defer their marriage no 
longer, was to be indulged, for his 
sake rather than for hers. 

As they strolled towards the house 
she said, ‘As you are so tiresome, 
Erny, I will give you an answer to- 
day. I am going in for an hour 
now, but I will be at the fountain in 
an hour from this time. In the 
meanwhile you can go to the stables, 
and see if the groom has properly 
bandaged the horse’s leg that was 
sprained yesterday. My poor father 
——— into things as he used to 

0. 

As she entered the house at the 
drawing-room window, she met the 
child and his nurse; the former 
catching sight of the retreating 
figure of his uncle, cried to go to 
him;, and Ella called to ‘ Uncle 
Erny’ to look after the child while 
she wrote her letters, and settled 
accounts for her father. 

So, clasping his big uncle’s first 
finger with his small hand, the child 
toddled off to see ‘sissy’s gold fish,’ 
which he was accustomed to feed 
with crumbs of bread. As the pair 
moved off, the thought flashed across 
Ella’s mind, as thoughts the least 
welcome will sometimes do—‘ Why 
did Ernest ask if I had forgiven the 
child? Is it possible that he regrets 
the inheritance?’ And then, although 
she hated herself for the thought, 
she remembered all that Mrs. Elk- 
ington had told her of her brother’s 
being fond of money, and that he 
had always expressed himself, as 
bent upon marrying an heiress. 

It is a curious fact, that when our 
feelings have been wound up to the 
highest pitch of which they are ca- 
pable, they are the most liable to 
the action of the depression of an 
unfavourable mental atmosphere. 
We reject the idea of medium; and 
the hero of yesterday, if he cannot 
be a hero to-day, must be a villain 
or @ blackguard of the deepest dye. 

2F 
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‘I have been disappointed in So- 
and-so,’ is a sentence more often in 
the lips of people who possess an ar- 
dent, enthusiastic temperament, than 
in those of the steady-going, prac- 
tical men or women, who only judge 
by what they see, and build up no 
visionary temples of perfection, on 
a basis of whose strength they have 
not had full and positive proof. 

Now the Ernest Blayne whom 
Ella loved, and, as a natural conse- 
quence in one of her temperament, 
whom she worshipped, was not the 
real, living, tangible Ernest Blayne, 
that be appeared to the rest of the 
world to be. That gallant young 
officer had, it is true, many prepos- 
sessing qualities, but he was not by 
any means of an heroic nature; and 
to exalt him into a hero, was to do 
him a bitter injustice—to judge him 
by the height of a standard, to which 
he could never attain. 

When Mrs. Elkington said that he 
was fond of money, and that he had 
expressed his determination of mar- 
rying an heiress, she said a little 
more and a little less than the truth. 
That he was fond of the comforts 
and luxuries which wealth procures 
was true; but it was not true that 
he was fond of acquiring or saving 
money ; or that he had said more 
upon the subject of marrying an 
heiress, than every penniless young 
man says jokingly to a friend or 
brother officer when more than 
usually ‘ hard up,’ or extravagantly 
inclined. But, at the same time, we 
do .not attempt to deny, that he re- 
joiced exceedingly in the prospect of 
Ella’s reputed wealth, and that the 
fate which robbed her of it, had 
been to him a very biiter blow 
indeed. 

If this revelation, which as faithful 
chroniclers we are bound to make, 
should detract from the interest 
which our reader feels in the man, 
let him throw the constancy and 
honest faith to the object beloved, in 
spite of unpropitious circumstances, 
into the opposite scale. He never 
wavered in his love for an instant. 
That it was not in his nature, to give 
up her wealth without a pang, was 
in itself the test of the warmth and 
the depth of his devotion; for his 
honour would not have been in- 
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volved, had he deserted her, after 
the fierce rejection to which his ij]- 
timed intrusion, had once subjected 


m. 

But in Ella’s eyes, he had been an 
unmitigated hero ; and the unwilling 
doubt having once been entertained 
against this view of the question, 
made her wretched and unhappy. 
‘Does he, then, so much regret the 
child’s birth, that he asks me if | 
have forgiven him? God help me!’ 
she said to herself, while her lips 
quivered with emotion, ‘I could for- 
give him anything, everything, but 
his making me doubt Ernest.’ 

Ella’s character was an intricate, 
and therefore a deceptive one. Un- 
der asparkling, frothy surface, there 
ran the deep still waters of strong 
and passionate emotion, which, them- 
selves unseen, stirred her being to 
the centre. They formed the dan- 
gerous element in her nature, be- 
cause they were suspected by none 
but those who had known her from 
childhood, before the veil of reti- 
cence had been flung over them, and 
concealed them from all human 
eyes. 

Her feelings were of so antago- 
nistic a character, that she was never 
very long at peace with herself. 
She was self-tormenting, from the 
strength of her love; and the hour 
which she had told Ernest, was to 
be devoted to letter-writing and ac- 
count-keeping, was spent in her 
room upon her knees — not in 
prayer, but because the posture is 
natural to those a prey to contend- 
ing feelings, as though without ut- 
terance, they would cast themselves 
on His mercy who, in such wild mo- 
ments of storm and blackness, can 
alone say, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 

At the end of the time appointed 
for the meeting, which would place 
her hand and her liberty in the keep- 
ing of another for ever, Ella rose 
from her knees, bathed her face, 
smoothed her nut-brown hair, and 
wandered out in the direction of 
the fountain, where the compact, 
hitherto tacitly acknowledged, was 
to be signed and sealed. 

Much to her astonishment, al- 
though five minutes past the time, 
she was there first. 

She seated herself on the marble 
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rim of the basin, and, bending over 
the water, splashed it over her hands, 
and was bending down to cool her 
burning head in the same manner, 
when her eye was caught by some- 
thing white floating on the opposite 
side to where she sat. 

She looked again, and saw with 
horror the pink surface of a mottled 
arm, floating on the water, and then 
a child’s face, and long golden hair 
revealed itself to her vision, with the 
terrible tardiness with which the 
sight takes in an unexpected and 
overwhelming horror. 

The little drenched dress, the float- 
ing hair, the mottled arm, were be- 
yond her unaided reach. She shriek- 
ed wildly for help, while her staring 
eyeballs and ghastly face, proclaimed 
the terror at her heart. Her pre- 
sence of mind did not altogether 
forsake her. She flew to a shed 
where she kept her gardening tools, 
and there, groping feebly amongst 
flowerpots and garden matting, she 
found the old gardener, who had 
served her father for thirty years, 
and who was the only person privi- 
leged to enter and tend Miss Elking- 
ton’s private garden. She took him 
by the arm, which trembled with age 
or palsy like an aspen leaf, and 
gasped out— 

‘The child, Johnson !—the child! 
—he is drowning in the fountain! 
Give me a rake—oh, for God’s mer- 
cy’s sake, be quick !—quick !? 

She seized the rake, and returned 
once more to the fountain, only to 
rescue the little dead body, and to 
clasp it, cold and lifeless, in her 
warm, tender arms. The poor sickly 
child—the motherless babe—the un- 
loved son—the step-brother—the 
son and heir—his little lamp of life 
was gone out for evermore, and 
Ella Elkington stood horrorstruck 
and despair-smitten, with the little 
pale corpse in her arms. 

And with a fearful pnt on 
with some u 
came the words to her ies: . wt And 
where is Ernest?’ They had surged 
and eddied in her heart, until they 
rose like a blight, and blanched her 
white lips in their utterance; but 
the frail old gardener heard ihem, 
and, touching her arm with his 
trembling hand, he said— 


‘Don’t ask, miss—don’t ask. For 
God’s sake, let the captain go!’ 

And then Ella fainted away. 
When she came to herself the cap- 
tain was gone—when she came to 
herself it was to find her home deci- 
mated: her father struck with a 
long-threatened stroke of paralysis 
—her brother dead—her lover worse 
than dead—to be in that stricken 
heart as though he had never been. 

She was heiress of Elkington once 
more, and she was also the most 
wretched and despairing woman that 
could bear her grief and live. She 
dared ask no question ; for she ima- 
gined that the whole neighbourhood 
was ringing with the news of her 
lover’s guilt. She bore the agonizing 
suspense in silence for a while, and 
then, with the bravery of despair, 
she turned to the doctor, who was 
trying to impose silence upon those 
who surrounded the bed where she 
lay, and said— 

‘ What has been discovered about 
the child? How did it happen?’ 

‘ The gardener has explained,’ was 
the reply. ‘ He takes all the blame 
upon: himself, and says that he was 
left in charge of the child by Captain 
Blayne, and that, missing him, he 
imagined he had run back to the 
house, and thought no more of him 
until he saw you.’ 

To an attentive listener, and there 
was one most bitterly and most vi- 
tally interested, it would have ap- 
peared as though that grave, earnest 
man, whose lips were white, and 
whose tones solemn, were supplying 
a cue to some criminal on a question 
of life or death. His hand was on 
his patient’s pulse, as he gave the 
information requested — his eyes 
were bent sternly on the poor 
white face. 

‘Oh, don’t worrit her now about 
the child, poor dear,’ said officious 
Mrs. Bouncer, who was swelling 
with the importance of being the 
woman to be looked to, on such a 
momentous occasion. ‘ Tell her about 
< _ papa, and divert her mind 


ws: a glance could have slain, Mrs. 

Bouncer’s end had been achieved by 
the doctor’s withering frown. 

‘I must insist upon your leaving 

the room,’ he said; and then, with- 
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out further ado, he escorted Mrs. 
Bouncer with much politeness to 
the door, while he murmured under 
his breath, to the well-meaning but 
silly woman, ‘ How can you be such 
a fool?” 

Before the proper answer to so 

rsonal and startling a question 
Pad suggested itself to Mrs. Bouncer’s 
mind Ella had started to her feet, 
trembling from head to foot, livid, 
crazed-looking. 

* Papa!’ she said—‘ who said that 
about papa? Let me goto him. Is 
he murdered too? 

If Dr. James had in any way com- 
promised matters with his own con- 
science—if he was privy to or con- 
niving at any guilt, he was amply 
punished at that moment. With 
three gaping maids round the bed, 
and one incensed one within ear- 
shot, Miss Elkington had asked ‘if 
papa was murdered too?’ 

He took his place once more at 
her side. In one short moment, he 
had cast a backward glance at his 
long experience with regard to the 
strongest passion in the human 
breast, and he decided upon sacri- 
ficing the greater to the less—to 
assure her of her lover’s safety, and 
then to brave the rest. 

‘Mr. Elkington is ill,’ he said, 
quietly, ‘and Captain Blayne has 
gone to town ‘by the express train, 
for further advice. Directly he heard 
Johnson’s confession he set off; and 
I shall write to him not to return at 
present: it will be best for all.’ 

Was the little gurgling sound in 
Ella’s throat a moan of grief, or a 
sigh of some burden removed? The 
doctor knew best: he had studied 
human nature from the book of 
living human hearts, at bay with the 
bloodhounds of death—he knew 
which it was. He seemed again to 
have been supplying some missing 
link, in the chain of some terrible 
evidence. 

‘Let me go to my father,’ said 
Ella, after a little pause; ‘my place 
is with him now.’ 

The doctor did not oppose her 
wish. Perhaps he too was glad to 
break up an interview, which was so 
painful to all. He gave Miss Elk- 
ington his arm, and took her at once 
to her father’s room, 
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That room for many months she 
never left, but for the brief intervals 
required for rest or repose. 

The remains of the poor baby had 
been laid in the stately Elkington 
vault; the necessary inquest had been 
held, and the verdict of accidental 
death returned, based upon the evi- 
dence of the gardener, who with 
heartbreaking sobs bewailed his 
carelessness, and declared that ‘he 
never had e’er a thought, but that 
the little un had run home.’ 

With a reprimand he was dis- 
missed; but the servants declared 
that he never held up his head again. 
He had been a very shrewd old man, 
whose principal characteristics had 
been a love for his master and mis- 
tress, passing the love of women, 
and unmitigated selfishness with re- 
gard to everything else in the world. 
‘The family’ first ; himself next; his 
God, and the rest of creation, no- 
where. But that faithful, redeeming 
love, had met with its due reward. 
Johnson was trusted, esteemed, and 
treated with warm regard by those 
whom he served. He had reaped 
the harvest of which he had sown 
the seed. If it had been with a 
shortsighted prudence, still here he 
had had his reward. 

People said he was brokenhearted 
at the loss of the son and heir, whose 
importance he had always maintain- 
ed; although the young mistress 
was in reality the most cherished 
idol that his old heart knew. ‘Still 
an heir was an heir,’ he would say; 
and, doubtless with a view to aggra- 
vating his wife, who was older than 
himself, and whom he had married 
for her ‘ bit of money,’ anything was 
better than property passing into the 
hands of women folk. 

And if Johnson was_ broken- 
hearted, what terms are left us to 
describe what Ella endured during 
the long watches in her father’s dy- 
ing room? The awful meaning im- 
plied in the words, ‘ Don’t ask, miss 
—don’t ask. Let the captain go’— 
still lay on her heart, and held it to 
the earth like a vice. 

‘Oh Ernest! Ernest!’ she had 
muttered once in the depth of her 
anguish, while her father slept the 
heavy sleep, the shadow of the sleep 
of death, ‘Oh Ernest! Ernest!’ and 
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before the words had passed the 
fortress, generally impregnable, of 
her stony lips, she felt that she was 
betrayed; she was conscious of the 
presence of a stranger, and lifting 
her eyes in alarm, she met those of 
the white-haired, saintly old man— 
the rector of the parish of Elkington, 
who had held her in his arms at the 
font, and who had seen her budding 
into girlhood, and blossoming into 
womanhood, with the interest of a 
father, and a priest. Latterly, she 
had repulsed all his attempts to win 
her confidence, in a way which had 
made his benevolent heart bleed ; and 
now that she had unconsciously be- 
trayed the sorrow that lurked at her 
heart, she stood before him, whiter 
than statuary marble, paralyzed, 
trembling, glaring at him with her 
wild, fierce eyes. 

‘Forgive me, Miss Elkington,’ he 
said, with the tender dignity which 
was natural to him, ‘if I have un- 
willingly overheard your words. 
Forgive me, and let me bring you 
comfort. I have a message from 
my Master, to the brokenhearted 
and the sorrowful: Ella, [ have held 
you in these arms when you were a 
helpless babe—you looked up in my 
face and smiled; when you were 
older, and you thought yourself in- 
jured or ill-used, it was to the old 
man that you turned for comfort and 
redress. Have I lost the power which 
is all in all to one in my profession 
—the power to comfort, to console? 
Trust me once more, dear child, and 
I will not betray the trust.’ 

The homely words went home to 
the bruised, weary heart ; ‘ Trust me 
once more, dear child.’ Poor Ella! 
whom had she to trust? to whom 
eould she turn but to him, whom 
God had sent to guide her steps and 
keep her feet in the weary, weary 
road she had to tread until she died ? 
With a broken sob that leapt from 
her heart to meet his friendly words, 
she flung herself on the old man’s 
breast, and when she had wept there, 
as she had not wept before, since she 
heard the fatal sentence which told 
her of her lover’s guilt, she said, ‘I 
will trust you, sir, to the uttermost. 
I will trust you with the burden of 
my life, for I can bear it no longer 
alone and live.’ Then kissing her 


sleeping father on the forehead, she 
said solemnly to the old man, whose 
eyes were full of tears, ‘Come with 
me, and I will tell you all;’ and she 
took his hand and led him to a room 
where there was no chance of inter- 
ruption, and kneeling at his feet, 
with her long brown hair all loose 
over her shame-stricken face, she 
told him the story of the crime. 

And then with a change of mood 
natural to her, she sprang suddenly 
to her feet, and tossing her long 
hair from her face, she stood before 
him with an air of defiance, and said, 
‘And now I know what your com- 
fort will be ; you will bid me betray 
him ; you will talk of justice, of con- 
science, of guilt to be punished, and 
mercy to be forsworn. You will say, 
inform against this man, this mur- 
derer;’ but she added with concen- 
trated energy, and with a fixed, 
determined look of resolution, ‘I 
will not. Man has no right to avenge 
guilt, it is more than avenged here ;’ 
and placing her hand upon her 
heart, she awaited her sentence— 
the personification of mute despair. 

The old man rose from his seat, 


and said, slovly and distinctly, 
‘ Child, I judge no man; the secrets 
of confession are safe with me. The 
conscience of that most miserable 
man will be a punishment greater 
than he can bear; but,’ he added, 
solemnly, ‘ you cannot enjoy the fruits 


of crime. When you come into 
your inheritance, you will dedicate 
your wealth to God, or the blood of 
that little child will surely cry to 
him from the very ground.’ 

‘That is my intention, sir, she 
said; ‘my life and my wealth, my- 
self and my inheritance, to wash 
out the remembrance of the bitter 
crime.’ 

‘Not yours,’ was the stern reply; 
‘you forget whose life, and whose 
inheritance were the price of a sin- 
ner’s blood. Not yours, my child— 
not yours.’ 

And the wretched girl, broken 
with suffering, racked upon the 
wheel of never-ceasing remorse, of 
poisoned love, and of weary conceal- 
ment, fell once more weeping at his 
feet, crying, ‘Speak kindly to me, 
speak kindly to me, or I shall die.’ 

It was a prayer not likely to be 
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made in that quarter in vain. The 
aged priest raised her from the 
ground, and spoke calm, blessed 
words of consolation, which fell upon 
her heart like dew; ‘and when we 
have done all this,’ he ended by say- 
ing, ‘ you must seek this wretched 
man, and endeavour to save him.’ 

So ended that eventful day, and 
Ella was comparatively at peace. 
He had not commanded her in God’s 
name to betrayhim. The justice of 
Heaven did not demand his life at 
her hands. ‘Thank God!’ she mur- 
mured, ‘ thank God!’ 

All noticed the change in Miss 
Elkington’s demeanour, from the 
grave doctor who always watched 
her, to the hospital nurse, who took 
Ella’s post during the few hours 
which she snatched from her long 
watch, to devote to sleep or refresh- 
ment. 

‘She is as gentle as a lamb now,’ 
said the latter to Dr. James, who 
had casually cautioned her against 
thwarting Miss Elkington in one of 
her irritable moods; ‘I don’t know 
what’s come to her, she is never ina 
tantrum now.’ 

‘I know that she has changed,’ 


said the physician, ‘but I don’t 
know how long it may last.’ 

It lasted longer than he had be- 
lieved possible, and it seemed likely 


that it would last for life. Ella-was 
gentle, patient, calm, often in tears, 
but tears that were no longer con- 
cealed ; often on her knees, often at the 
rectory, often in the village, where 
her visits were looked upon as those 
of a ministering angel ; and often at 
the church, playing in the twilight 
soft organ music, while she pondered 
on the great truths of redemption 
and forgiveness of sins. 

One evening when she had lin- 
gered longer than usual in the holy 
building, she was surprised to find 
Johnson, the old gardener, at the 
church porch as she came out. 
Naturally spare and thin, he seemed 
shrunk almost to a shadow; his 
hand trembled so that the stout ash 
stick which supported him, beat a 
tattoo upon the stone floor of the 
porch, and he said to her pitifully, 
and as she thought, catching at her 
dress as she passed, ‘Oh, I be bad, 
miss; I be bad; I be going very 
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fast: come and see me to-morrow, 
miss, for I shall never go up t’ house 
no more.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter, John- 
son?’ said Ella, kindly, while a 
shudder passed through her frame, 
when she remembered that the old 
man had saved Ernest by the crime 
of perjuring himself; ‘ shall I send 
you anything from the house?’ 

‘Yes, if you please, miss; but no- 
thing will put the life into me again. 
I’m used up; the watch has stopped, 
I feels, and not all the doctors in 
England will set it a ticking again.’ 

* Have you seen the doctor?’ said 
Ella, anxiously; for Dr. James's 
manner had been so peculiar of late, 
that she entertained some undefined 
dread of him, and would willingly 
have prevented a collision between 
him and old Johnson. 

‘No; but I was a going to ask 
you, miss, to let him step in to- 
night, after he’s seen the master; 
for I knows I be going fast.’ 

If eyes can speak, Ella’s said to 
the old man, ‘ Do you mean to betray 
him?’ but he gave no answering 
sign; perhaps in that dim twilight, 
those eloquent eyes had no meaning 
for him, and Ella dared not put the 
thought in words. 

At ten o’clock the same night, just 
as Ella was repairing to her father's 
room, to keep her self-imposed 
nightly watch, her maid met her 
with the information that Dr. James 
had been to see the old man, John- 
son, and that he wished, if possible, 
to see Miss Elkington at once. 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply; ‘ask 
him up: I will see him here before I 
go to papa.’ 

But to her astonishment, Dr. 
James, in reply, sent a scrap of 
paper, on which was written, ‘ It is 
a matter of importance; pray come 
to the library.’ 

Ella’s cheek blanched ; she knew 
where he had been; she remem- 
bered, with a throb of pain, the 
secret which the old man possessed. 
She had already written an earnest 
note to the rector to be with him at 
once, and now, perhaps, it was too 
late; perhaps in delirium the secret 
had escaped his lips. She felt like 
@ criminal as she answered the doc- 
tor’s summons. 
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‘ You wish to see me, Dr. James,’ 
she said, with as much calmness as 
she could command. 

‘Yes, madam,’ he replied ; ‘ John- 
son, the gardener, is dying, and he 
wishes to see’ you, and—’ he added, 
with hesitation, ‘he has also asked 
for Captain Blayne ; can you give me 
his address ?” 

‘He is with his regiment at ——,’ 
said Ella, with a superhuman effort ; 
‘he must be telegraphed for ; 1 will 
go at once.’ 

‘There is no immediate danger,’ 
said the doctor, rather coldly ; ‘let 
me advise you to wrap up.’ 

But Ella had fled before the words 
were out of his mouth. With a 
shawl wrapped hastily about her, 
another minute found her at the door 
of the rectory, asking eagerly for 
the rector. 

‘He is gone to the lodge, miss, to 
see old Johnson,’ said the astonished 
housekeeper; ‘he was sent for an 
hourago.’ To the lodge, then, with 
burning brow and aching heart Ella 
followed him; and, as she stood a 
moment on the threshold of the 
door she gave up one life still dear 
to her, notwithstanding its guilt, as 
lost to her for evermore. 

‘Oh, my God, Thou hast forsaken 
me!’ she murmured, and passed in. 

The sight that presented itself was 
indeed a piteous one. The old man 
was wandering, and plucking feebly at 
the bed-clothes ; butas Ella entered, 
he started and glared at her wildly. 

‘And where’s the captain?’ he 
said; ‘I sent for the captain, too; 
where is he? I must have both of 
“em here.’ 

‘What do you want to say to me ?” 
said Ella, in hollow accents; ‘ what 
do you want to say about the cap- 
tain? speak.’ 

‘ Patience, my dear, patience,’ said 
the rector, pleadingly ; ‘ he is in no 
state to speak to you now. Have 
patience, and trust in God.’ 

‘I do trust, I have trusted,’ said 
Ella, stonily ; ‘but He has forsaken 
me now.’ 

‘Not so, my child; He never for- 
sakes. Go home now; you are of no 
use here to-night; to-morrow, Dr. 
James says that he will be himself 
again; there is no immediate danger; 
I have taken upon myself to tele- 
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graph for Captain Blayne. Go home 
now—go home and pray.’ 

And Ella went home and spent 
that weary night, as she had been 
told to do, in prayer. In the morning 
she felt strangely calm; she had so 
much to bear that day,and yet some 
secret voice within, against the sug- 
gestions of reason, spoke to her of 
peace. 

She remained at her father’s side 
until the good rector came for her; 
and then leaning heavily on his 
arm, in her strong youth actually 
supported by that feeble stay, she 
set out for the lodge, where she felt 
that her doom was to be sealed. 
lier companion, who knew when to 
speak and when to be silent, said no 
word to her until actually addressed. 

‘Do you think he will come?’ she 
said. 

‘ He is come,’ was the answer; and 
he added, in a low voice, ‘ he appears 
strangely agitated.’ 

No other words passed between 
them, and in a few minutes the two 
who had loved each other so well 
stood face to face, in solemn expect- 
ancy,-at the bedside of death. 

Ibere, with awful distinctness, 
and with unfaltering voice, the 
minister of God called upon the 
dying man ‘ to declare the truth in 
the presence of that assembled group, 
whose presence he had so eagerly 
demanded, as he hoped for mercy at 
the hand of God.’ 

‘Take it down in writing, sir,’ 
gasped the old man, whose breath 
was terribly laboured, and whose 
voice was thick, and only audible in 
that awful silence. 

And then a strong and strangely 
sounding voice broke the stillness 
of the room of death; and it said, 
‘For God’s sake take her away; 
have you brought her here to kill 
her? let me pass;’ and Ernest 
Blayne flung off a detaining hand 
that was laid upon his arm, took 
Miss Elkington’s hand in his, and 
made as though he would have led 
her away. 

‘ No, Ernest,’ she said, firmly ; and 
raising her eyes to his, ‘I do not 
shrink from this last trial; I have 
borne more than this.’ And then 
she put her hand within his, and 
said, ‘I will stand by you still.’ 
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He looked amazed, bewildered at 
the innocence and dignity of her de- 
meanour ; and turning to the clergy- 
man, said, ‘ We are ready, sir; it is 
time that this cruel enigma should 
be solved; let that dying villain do 
his worst.’ 

‘Silence!’ said the rector, sternly ; 
and then turning to the dying man, 
he said, ‘Speak now, and as you love 
your departing soul, speak nothing 
but the solemn truth.’ 

*I will, sir, I will: I sent for them 
that I might speak the truth, to tell 
them, that, as I am a dying sinner, 
I did it. I killed the little ’un. I 
left him in the water. Oh, God, have 
mercy on my sinfulsoul! I did it. 
And I told her it was the captain, 
and I told the captain it was her. I 
knowed human natur’; I knowed 
them two would keep it dark. The 
captain took the little chap back in 
his arms, and put him in at the 
Window; soon as winkin’, when the 
captain went t’ stable, he was back 
again, back to the fountain to feed the 
fish: he toppled over and fell in, and 
T let ’un be. I let the little ’un be, 
and he was drowned dead. Then it 
came over me that I was a ir.r- 
derer. I went into Miss Ella’s gar- 
den-house, and the tempter came to 
me, and said, Keep it dark: and then 
Miss Ella came crazed and mad like, 
and the tempter sad, Say ’twas the 
captain (here Ella felt her compa- 
nion start, and his strong frame 
quiver with emotion), and she 
swooned off; and the captain came, 

and the tempter said, Say ’twas her. 
And the doctor saw me and the 
captain a-talking, and he suspected 
sommut, and he sent the captain 
off to fetch a London chap t’ old 
master, who was took bad: and the 
captain left me a letter for Miss 
Ella, and I took and read it; and it 
said, Shall I come back ever again? 
and I burnt it, and said to myself, 
**No, never no more; the heiress of 
Elkington should look higher than 
the likes of you.” For it was for her 
to be heiress again that I let the little 
’un be, that I took and lost my own 
wretched soul. [ allis loved her best ; 
but it was never like the old times 
again, never no more. And this is my 
declaration and the solemn truth, sir, 
as I hope for mercy on my wretched 


soul. I did not put the little chap 
in, but I let ’un be, I let ’un be.’ 

‘Clear the room,’ said the doctor, 
as the old man’s head fell back upon 
the pillow ; ‘clear the room, this is 
no place for you, madam; you must 
go.’ But Elladid not hear ; she had 
sunk slowly on her knees, and with 
clasped hands and glazed eyes, had 
listened to the awful revelation like 
& woman in a waking trance. 

‘You must come with me, my 
love,’ said Ernest, stooping and kiss- 
ing her reverently on the fore- 
head ; ‘ you must come with me.’ 

And rising from her knees, and 
putting her arm within his, she in- 
stinctively obeyed him: those two 
had, indeed, passed through a fiery 
furnace of trial, to be restored to one 
another at last. 

The old man, with wily craft, had 
taken in his situation at a glance. 
The temptation had been too strong 
to resist, when he saw the little life 
which alone stood between his che- 
rished mistress and ‘the property, 
drop of itself, as it were, into eter- 
nity. He let him be, as he expressed 
it; and then the consciousness of 
deadly guilt sharpened his naturally 
shrewd wit, and suggested a plan 
by which he could effectually keep 
it dark. He told ‘her it was the 
captain,’ and he ‘told the captain it 
was her;’ and the natural conse- 
quences of flight upon his part, and 
silence upon hers, confirmed his ac- 
cusation in the minds of each. 

Dr. James had suspected some con- 
nivance between Captain Blayne and 
the gardener, having mistaken the 
letter which he had confided to him 
for Miss Elkington, for money; but 
without further grounds to go upon, 
and in the state of affliction in which 
the family was plunged, he resolved 
only to watch and wait; and the 
evidence given by Johnson at the 
inquest was considered conclusive 
by the somewhat incompetent jury, 
summoned hastily to attend at the 
Priory. 

The hours of fiery trial, which the 
crime of one wretched man had 
brought to two faithful hearts, had 
purified and elevated both. Ella’s 

roud and rebellious heart had 
umiliated itself in the supposed 
guilt of one in whom her very exist- 
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ence was merged and blended; and 
to Ernest, the revulsion of feeling of 
knowing his intended bride, not only 
innocent of crime, but pure and 
spotless as @ saint, formed the basis 
of love stronger than death, and 
made him an eager participator in 
the wish expressed by Ella, to de- 
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vote a large portion of her boundless 
wealth to charity and good works, 
so that in the whole country side 
there is no name held in more reve- 
rence, or spoken of with more affec- 
tion, than that of the once proud, 
reserved, and little understood 
Heiress of Elkington. 


A PHASE OF WOMAN'S WORK. 


HERE is one work which women 
do for all but exceptional men, 
which is apt to be undervalued in 
after lite. Of the mother’s work, 
and the wife’s work, either from 
natural affection or conventional 
acquiescence, we speak seriously 
and gratefully, but the link which 
joined the two, and without which 
the mother’s work would have been 
in a certain degree sterile, and the 
wife’s could hardly have been 
wrought, we pass over with a notice 
which is half contemptuous, though 
seldom unkind. 
Now, without exacting too serious 
a cast of countenance, rather in- 
viting a smile, and not forbidding 
even a dash of banter, we would 
bid you just think what you owe 
to your first love. A good many 
very pleasurable hours, you will 
say, and perhaps as many which at 
the time seemed very wretched ; 
the inspiration of a few rhymes 
which you would now think very 
silly, if you had not long since for- 
gotten all about them; the expen- 
diture of a vast amount of precious 
time upon a personal appearance 
which you have now got to think 
somewhat less important, and—well, 
very little else. Yes, dear sir, if 
you be human, very much else. 
Of course we are assuming that 
you did not marry your first love; 
if you dil that, you are an excep- 
tional, and, not improbably, a dis- 
appointed man, with whom we 
have nothing more tu do. To 
another we say:—To her you owe 
@ very essential part of your educa- 
tion and development. Who was 
it that tided you over the horrible 
period of hobbydehoyhood, and 


landed you homme fait? Who ex- 
panded and trained all your school- 
boy notions of gentlemanly bearing 
and honourable feeling? Who 
developed those delicate perceptions 
of fitness, those little niceties of 
appreciation, which, as a gentle- 
man, you would not for the world 
be without? Assuredly your mother 
laid the foundation of them, and 
let us hope that your wife reaps the 
fruits of them; but your first love 
was the sun that expanded and gave 
them an impuise. 

Those rhymes you used to write 
were very absurd, unless for the 
gg which they fulfilled; they 

ad no pretensions to be poetry, 
except as between you and her; 
but had you ever before, have you 
ever since, done so much with equal 
singleness of motive—have you ever 
felt devotion as real and as disin- 
terested before or since? Perhaps 
you have—but has it been quite 
as fresh and unspotted? It may 
have been more vigorous and mature, 
it may have been quite as worthy, 
but has it been on the whole quite 
as beautiful ? 

This, however, has all passed 
away—not so its mark upon the 
character. You must be the better 
for having once tasted what was 
truly good ;—the more refined, for 
having once been pervaded by an 
influence so refining ;—more deli- 
cate in your perceptions of what 
causes pain and pleasure to others, 
for having once had your own 
susceptibilities so healthily exer- 
cised, all unseared, as they then 
were, by contact with the world. 
Verily those hours were not wasted. 
Look back now, and try whether 
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you cannot recollect having been 
conscious, with a sort of wonder, 
of the change that was being wrought 
in you. Can you not remember your 
own surprise and delight at the new 
and wondrously-expanded concep- 
tion you suddenly gained of so much 
that was fresh, and beautiful, and 
noble ? 

Looking philosophically at all 
this, we shall almost be inclined to 
theorize upon ‘calf-love,’ as being a 
provision of nature for perfecting 
the development of one, and per- 
haps (but that we leave to feminine 
experience) both of the sexes. 

We know that marriages which 
spring out of these first loves are 
rarely happy; we know, too, that 
in those cases where the man seems 
to have lived through his youth 
without a love, the married life is 
often as sorry a venture. Would 
it then be far wrong to say, thut 
in the former case, the mischief 
has arisen from the perversion of 
what should have been a prepara- 
tory training, and in the latter from 
that training never having been 
gone through? The fact is, that 
the youth needs to undergo a variety 
of moulding and polishing processes ; 
sundry sharp angles have to be 
rounded off—here a conceit and 
there an absurdity has to be pared 
away—this or that latent point of 
character has to be brought out or 
strengthened. And all this must 
be done while the creature’s ways 
and tendencies are in a plastic state, 
before crabbed knots have formed 
themselves in his character, while 
he is still diffident, and still sensi- 
tive about femininine criticism. If 
he have been left to himself at this 
critical period, in vain thereafter 
may the poor wife toil to straighten 
out, and smooth, and polish, all 
that is gnarled, and rough, and 
uneven in his ways. Even worse 
off is the luckless girl who hastily 
marries an untutored lad in his first 
love. A woman will bear to be 
ruled, even with a rigid sceptre, 
but from a sway that is at once 
wayward and feeble, petulant and 
overweening, imperious and child- 
ish, she infallibly revolts. She will 
begin by playing with it, go on to 
ridicule it, then to despise it, and 


finally she will either break away 
froin it, or by a coup d’état subvertit, 
and install her own dominion in its 
place. And of the two dénouements 
we know not which will render her 
the more wretched. 

Thus, although possibly we shall 
be incurring the contempt and 
ire of some very worthy young men 
and women by saying so, we are 
not incdisposed to look upon first 
love as a sort of preparatory school 
for the matrimonial college. But 
we would not stop there, nor limit 
to this its scope and influence. 
Rather we almost reverence it, as 
that which gives tone and warmth 
to the outset of life; lighting up 
the heart with charity, and so fitting 
it to go forth into the cold, hard 
world before it. It is well that the 
lad’s nature should first feel the in- 
fluence of the principle of love; 
distrust and craft, coldness and ill, 
will press about it soon enough. 
Let it first have a glimpse of at 
least the dream of what is noble, 
and beautiful, and pure, before it 
has to face the reality of baseness, 
and degradation, and deformity. 
Surely it will then the less easily 
become infidel as to the existence of 
good. 

It would be a curious task to 
trace the first loves of great men. 
Who will write a book about them? 
Let him bring to the work a pure 
heart and a gentle nature,—one apt 
to discern little half-concealed love- 
linesses of soul. A woman could 
not do it. She would, indeed, be 
quick to appreciate niceties of feel- 
ing and emotion, but she would not 
grasp the subject :—first love is not 
to a woman what it is to a man. 
How of the first loves of the giants 
—of the men of iron will and un- 
flinching nerve—of the cold critical 
men of intellect—of those whose 
only after love was science, or state- 
craft, or poetry, or war:—or of the 
gentle, shy, yet noble natures whose 
inner life was the only one which 
they truly lived? Then the poor 
erring ones, the bad plotting ones, 
the dark-dealing ones, did they once 
come pure to worship purity, or 
did they soil and taint even those 
bright paths with their ill ? 

But we promised that you should 
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not have to put on too grave a face 
if you would listen; let us laugh 
then, only let it not be cynically. 
You shall not ridicule the youth, 
for he is in earnest, and nothing 
that is honest and earnest is truly 
ridiculous. It must be confessed 
that he is gauche; but then, a while 
ago, he had not even awoke to the 
self-consciousness which is as yet 
his stumbling-block, but which will 
before long give place to modest 
self-respect. ‘To you he may appear 
insufferably stupid, because he is 
wholly absorbed in himself and her; 
but then he was before incapable 
of being absorbed in anything, he 
had hardly known a feeling so deep 
that half an hour among his com- 
rades would not have sufficed to 
efface it. Nor are the time and 
energy all wasted. He is insensibly 
gaining tact and manner which no 
amount of study or exertion could 
procure him: and, if she be what 
true English maidens are wont to 
be, he will not dare to come before 
her a fwinéant; he will dream, but 
he will work too, and perhaps, as 
they say it is with the somnambulists, 
he will work harder in his dreams 
than when the awakening comes; 
the love throws a halo round the toil, 
and turns drudgery into a triumph. 

In other ways she will be his 
good angel. With her he will not 
fear the bugbear of ridicule for an 
honest sense of religion. She will 
help him not to be ashamed to be 
reverent, and that requires no little 
courage in a youth. ‘There are 
very few lads who, with the eyes 
of their companions upon them, 
will dare simply and humbly to 
kneel down and take a real part in 
an act of religious worship. Yet 
by her side it is done frankly and 
naturally enough; and somehow 
the higher blends with the human 
love—an ineffable link seems to join 
this on earth to that in heaven—the 
poetry of the one worship strangely 
mingles with that of the other, and 
testifies that both are pure, and— 
dare we say it ?—in essence one. 

It is not every girl that is fitted 
to be and to do all this. There 
are hundreds of well-looking young 
women who have never been first 
loves, Well, let them console them- 
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selves, they will perhaps the sooner 
be wives, for the qualifications of 
the wife and the ladye-love are by 
no means identical. There are girls 
who have served to train the aspira- 
tions, and to form the characters, of 
half a dozen young men in suc- 
cession, who will yet probably die 
old maids. But, if it be so, they 
will not have been useless members 
of the social system. Some girls 
seem never to have a lover but of 
this class; they will begin at thir- 
teen and go on to thirty-five, always 
with some youth under their train- 
ing. We think no worse of them 
for it; there is very little guile 
about them. They are distinct from 
the race of mere flirts or coquettes ; 
they are a much more estimable, 
though less brilliant set of lasses. 
Your trained belles will have nothing 
to say to overgrown boys, nor do 
the lads much affect them; they 
seldom choose a girl of deeply- 
marked character, almost never one 
of the strong-minded type. They 
rather cling to one of a gentle and 
somewhat lymphatic temperament, 
suflitiently romantic, but romantic, 
so to speak, in a vague and un- 
practical way; not absolutely bold, 
boldness jars with the refinement 
of first love; not too coy, that does 
not suit its timidity. Her own 
spring dreams must not have been 
laid aside; she must have a touch 
of enthusiasm in her nature, and a 
still unshaken belief in the power 
and poetry of true love. She may 
have seen the last of her teens, and 
yet not have lost all this; it is 
strange how long certain minds 
retain this tone of feeling. It comes 
to them in their spring-tide, and 
they preserve its dried semblance 
when its season is long past; they 
seem in a manner to conventionalize 
it, and so it lives on in them, not 
because it has much depth. Per- 
haps, on the contrary, it is because 
their impressions are so vague and 
shadowy, that they are so slowly 
dispelled, and so long in changing 
their cast: there is nothing tangible 
for sober experience and hard facts 
to sweep away or to transform. 
Again we repeat that we think no 
ill of this type of women; if they 
were not in the main guileless, they 
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could not fulfil the part they do: 
we even go beyond this — yes, 
seriously, we honour them: if 
their sphere has not all the dignity 
of the matron’s, it is one of very 
disinterested usefulness; if they are 
not in will, and consciously, self- 
sacrificed to the work, they are so 
in deed. Very little reward does it 
bring them beyond the happiness 
which is inseparable from the ex- 
perience of some very guileless 
emotions, and the barren, though 
real satisfaction of having been the 
object of some very pure, and, for 
the time, very deep affection: the 
lads, for whom they have done so 
much, will rarely appreciate, or 
even recognize it. They will look 
back upon this as a last and pleasant 
episode of boyhood: perhaps, at 
times, they will be conscious of a 
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little uneasy feeling of wishing— 
they hardly know why—that Mary, 
or Jane, or Katie, were married, 
but that is all. Nor do we surmise 
that the girl philosophizes about it 
much more deeply: if, after all, 
she marries, she will only some- 
times think over the old days plea- 
santly, and smile sagely to remem- 
ber what silly children they two 
were; and if chronic spinsterhood 
come upon her, we cannot expect 
more than that she should not grow 
querulous and ill-natured when she 
looks back from winter-tide upon 
those days of spring, whose summer 
and autumn were not. 

Yet our impression remains the 
same—that hers has not been the 
most unworthy phase of woman’s 
work. 

J. H. 
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* Radiant sister of the day, 
Awake! arise, and come away— 


To the wild woods and the plains ; 


’ 


To the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves ; 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun. 
Where the lawns and pastimes be 
And the sand-hills of the sea ; 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets; 

And wind-flowers and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale year weak and new.’ 


HY do spring breezes bring 


with them such fragrant 
freights of flowers? Why do we all 
begin witb the first days of spring 
to cherish them? I wonder if it is 
that we all in our hearts are half 
children. The delight has scarce yet 
died out, wherewith we hailed the 
larch-buds ; the joyous shout still 
lives that told of the cuckoo’s song. 
Where is it that one reads of the 
spring that comes always new? No 
matter how gray the old earth, the 
blush of the flowers blooms over it; 
the dried-up branches blossom into 


garlands and wreaths of May; the 
clematis hangs on the hedge, and 
the ‘ musk’ of the roses is blown ; the 
copses light up with primroses, and 
in cowslips we tell the spots; the 
bluebells seem as the sky upbreaking 
through the turf; and once again 
the old world is arrayed in her new 
spring robes. 

Easter well comes in spring—type 
of one spring made lasting, when all 
the springs are over. 

What days of joy spring recalls! 
it is a new pleasure that comes each 
year new toall. Even into the town 
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a breath of the spring will blow, 
seeming to town sojourners as a gale 
from a@ land far off, that comes all 
flower-laden across the sea so far— 
that early morning fragrance of 

* Meadows in the street.’ 


There is something very pleasant 
in the scent of unseen flowers. How 
often in country drives do we long 
to stop the carriage and explore for 
ourselves the hedges from whence 
come those wafts of scent! Children 
who ‘ know of fields’ in which the 
banks are violets, really become quite 
restless with the craving to peep 
through hedges: to me it was the 
one drawback in many a pleasant 
drive; we could not even stop to 
gather each cluster we saw. Such 
are among the griefs which seem to 
be pleasant troubles. 

My first work to-day, however, 
must be of a business nature. 

Fires are nearly over: our rooms 
wear their summer dress: we turn 
to the grate for old habit sake, and 
cold steel and gilt scraps meet our 
eyes. We think of old fragrant 
‘beau-pots,’ and of branches of sweet 
gay lilac—we long for the fringe of 
laburnums—for the bright pearly 
buds of the may. 

And old fashions are coming in 
again, improved and refreshed by 
long rest. I shall ask no forgiveness 
for writing such ‘ upholstery’—the 
upholstery of the spring woods, 
when they dress the land in tapestry. 

We suppose a wide marble slab in 
its proper place as a chimneypiece. 
The vases and pretty ornaments are 
arranged thereupon as usual, or the 
broad velvet-hung slab is faced with 
its needlework scroll, centred, per- 
haps, with the arms or with the em- 
broidered crest or coronet of the 
owner. In place of a useless fender 
we have a light, graceful basket— 
wicker-work gilt answers best—and 
these can be obtained very well at 
Luff’s, in Elizabeth Street, Eaton 
Square. The basket should be rather 
Jenderish, and yet be a basket too. 
A zinc or tin tray is useful, made to 
fit the said basket. The ends of the 
basket may rise slightly—the centre 
should be quite low; though it may 
rise a little in a light, flower-decked 
ornament, The space filled by the 
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stove is fitted with a square of look- 
ing-glass, to which the marble chim- 
neypiece forms a far better setting 
than gilding. An old black carved 
oak chimneypiece would be still of 
all things most perfect, with an ap- 
propriate fender of carved black 
wood to match it. 

This ‘ fender-basket ’ has now to be 
filled with flowers and moss. The 
group is itself reflected in the mirror 
that forms the back, giving us all 
the charm of a cool and watery 


image. 

The mass is to be deftly arranged, 
to form a soft swelling bank, rising 
very gradually (which is for the con- 
venience of covering larger flower- 
pots).* Either a mere heap of moss 
or & mass of sand or cocoa fibre 
should be used to surround the pots, 
and to support the surface of moss. 
The exquisite English hypnum will 
here keep green many weeks, with 
its little tree-like branches; or the 
common toothed moss or lycopod 
will grow happily all about it. I 
never had this more thriving than 
growing with dead moss beneath it.' 

An arum is of all flowers one of 
the best for this place. Standing in 
the centre, it is most truly beautiful. 
A little palm-tree might thrive there. 
The Chemerops humilis, or a large 
Lycaste, would keep up a watery de- 
lusion with its wide-arching, sedge- 
like leaves. The tin linings, or 
‘saucers,’ provide for the needful 
well watering. 

The exquisite acacias, with their 
gay and often sweet blossoms, are re- 
markably well placed here; A. Drum- 
mondi, and A. armata, with their 
pretty graceful yellow flowers; and 
the beautiful A. longifolia, with its 
balls of perfumy pink. 

Roses do well here, for the few 
days they keep in blossom; and ge- 
raniums also look brilliant, and last 
very fairly for them. They should 
always be, if possible, put to stand 
out of doors in the night during the 
hot summer months. 

Large ferns, too, are exquisite. I 
have had them sometimes trained 
up in a kind of pyramid, on all sides 
of which the most beautiful fronds 
were waving. Two such ferns, an 
arum, an acacia, and some roses, 

* See the Illustration on p, 449, 
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would make the most dazzling 
flower-group to fill up our empty 
hearth. . And so they fill it gaily till 
we ourselves desert it—wandering 
far away in search of more distant 
pleasures. 

Wandering flower-hunting is only 
too delightful, be it in English lanes 
or in the far eastern forests, or, 
again, in Mexico, and amongst the 
West Indian brightnesses. 

In Algeria, again, things turn up 
charming to English eyes; carpet- 
ings of scillas—which yet may scarce 
equal our bluebells— gigantic scillas, 
too, that measure some seven feet. 
The old wells, too, are beautiful, 
masses of maiden hair, great clumps 
and plumes of fern, feathering all the 
sides in the softest, richest, emerald- 
like green. The growth of many 
long years has heaped up decayed 
dry leaf stalks, from which the 
young fronds spring again; and for 
packing roots and seeds prepared 
for a long voyage, it is said that this 
sort of fern stalk is wonderfully 
good and useful. It is so dry and 
light, and like the finest horsehair. 

Great plumes of this fern in 
baskets are amongst the most really 
beautiful of all plant decorations; 
and many and many a traveller has 
such ferns with stories attached, 
maybe of the Algerine wells, may- 
be of the Roman fountains, perhaps 
of Italian lakes, perhaps of the 
Devonshire cliffs. 

These ferns are not hard to grow. 
Perhaps of all places best, they 
thrive in a moist vinery, well shaded 
beneath the leaves—baskets of them 
hanging in any place airy and 
vapoury. For them there is nothing 
—— than rough, frame-like, 

rown hanging baskets. They creep 
out between the bars, and the dark 
woody brown colour suits them 
well. Dusting with dust of water in 
the shady time of the day, plunging 
their baskets weekly in a pail of 
water, keeping them out of sunlight 
and out of dry, heated rooms—these 
are the few simple rules for growing 
these beauties charmingly. 

The baskets I mean are made of 
imitation woods, looking like light 
brown frames: they form the most 
charming flower-raft. I bought mine 
at Hooper’s, a shop in Covent Gar- 


den ; and one can rarely find a pret- 
tier or more inexpensive group than 
is contained in this little square 
basket, when snowdrops and Van 
Thol tulips give place to ferns and 
lobelias. 

To arrange these baskets perfectly, 
a layer of charcoal in small pieces 
should be first used, the hole at the 
bottom being carefully stopped with 
a cork. On an inch of charcoal a 
layer of moss may be laid, sphagnum 
perhaps answering best. ‘I'bis moss 
should be brown and dead. A layer 
of soil comes next. But I think that 
most amateur workers will find that 
an equal mixture of cocoa refuse and 
silver-sand will form the best and 
most handy compost. The refuse is 
supplied in bags, from the cocoa- 
fibre manufactory at Kingston-on- 
Thames. Two or three shillings’ 
worth will be a supply for a twelve- 
month. When this refuse is used, 
no soil at all is required; and for 
plants in rooms it is peculiarly suit- 
ed, as it never is apt to have insects 
in it. A plant of maiden-hair fern, 
or Adiantum cuneatum, or A. formo- 
sum, will thrive thus most beauti- 
fully. The little blue lobelia will 
creep out through the open sides, 
or thunbergias or maurandyas will 
make a bright mass of blossom. 

The exquisite wild wood-sorrel does 
well also in such baskets; and one 
of the prettiest creeping plants is the 
little pinky-mauve convolvulus ar- 
vensis, which grows in every hedge- 
row, with its little star-centred blos- 
soms. 

It would be very easy to gather 
such traces of all our wanderings. 
The cause of most people’s failure is 
either that seeds are not dried— and 
then, enclosed in close cases, they 
germinate or deeay even in their own 
moisture, which, of course, finds no 
outlet—or else in conveying plants 
it is far too much the fashion to 
pack them up once for all, and never 
to refresh them afterwards on the 
journey. A great trunk full of rare 
ferns came to such grief just lately : 
and yet a flat tin box, which, when 
not in use, might be made merely to 
fit, lid and box in each other, or a 
few soft bags of oiled silk, hung up 
till all unpleasantness of ‘cheniists’ 
shops’ had left them, would contain 
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and enclose the plants, and bring 
them home quite triumphantly. [ 
have had roots brought thus for 
days in good preservation, and, when 
not in use, the bags will fold in any- 
where. Then for seeds on a iwng 
voyage, the best plan is said to be 
storing them in bags hung up in 
cabins. There is constant dry air for 
them thus, and they grow to perfec- 
tion. Only great seeds, like acorns, 
will not bear too much drying, and 
I well remember hearing of tlhe 
efforts made at first to bring over 
the seeds of the great Araucarian 
pine, which only at last arrived safe 
packed in a box of sand. 

The very spongy plants are really 
those that will best bear packing; 
they carry about with them such an 
immense supply of moisture. Ferns 
I should like to try made upin a 
small ball of wet clay; the outside 
would harden, and, I think, preserve 
the hair roots. 

Another hint to be given, for the 
time when transplanting is going on 
—as somehow or other it does al- 
ways go on in summmer—is, if a plant 
is dried up, we must not begin by 
soaking its poor unfortunate routs. 
The moisture, almost imperceptible 
to us, in the soil, is itself must 
likely at first enough for the thirsty 
roots. The soil being rather warm 
is the greatest help to such a plaut, 
and the atmosphere round the leaves 
should be moist and vapoury. 
Sponging would do much goud, and 
I have heard of people giving the 
plant smelling salts—taking out the 
stopper fur the plants to inhale the 
vapour. Some plants do really too 
seem to be improved by it, but it is 
hard to say whether the cure is due 
tosalts or to mere moistair. Warmth 
is a great thing, because it seems to 
stimulate and rouse the rovts to 
action, when they appear, as it were, 
asleep; and perhaps for this reason 
it is that a mild, soft hotbed often 
seems to work such wonders in 
bringing a plaut to life. 

Many must pleasant diaries might 
thus be kept with our plants — 
perhaps I should rather say sketch- 
books, for they doso reproduce scenes. 
Who does not know how instautly a 
waft of a scent brings itstrain? We 
stand once more on some lawn, and 


the low creeping thyme is fragrant 
in the warmth of the evening sun— 
old faces rise up, and voices, and 
almost words. We see the little 
flower, with its low, creeping stalk, 
nestling down so closely to cling to 
the steep hill side, and with that 
most subtile perfume that belongs to 
the mountain flowers, keen and aro- 
matic, and yet as clear and delicate 
as the sound of a well-toned voice. 
What worlds of association there are 
in familiar scents and sounds! 

Who does not seem to hear the 
sound of the clicking latch ?—the 
wind that moans in the corridor ?— 
the step of the stairs that creak ?— 
the tick of the clock, that seems 
stopping, asif it were loth to strike? 

One does not so often know birds’ 
songs, unless it be the wood pigeon’s, 
with its low monotonous note, or the 
caw of the building rook, or the hoot 
of the wakeful owl. But who on 
the shore has not listened to the 
scream of the hoarse sea-gull? and 
dreamed, in the noise and the rush, 
as the tides run up the beach and 
foam down again on the shingles. 
The call of the sea before a storm, 
the clear noise of distant waters—they 
all seem so familiar that the very 
name of a weir brings back often 
its far-off sound; as the tinkle of 
bells brings back the old and now 
passed night-waggons, which still 
were lingering on but a few years 
back in England, sounding s0 
strangely pleasant in the dim, cold, 
winter starlight. Strange, and, 
quaint, and dream-like was the 
music of those slow teams, with 
their jangling distant bells. To us 
it still seems almost as real as when 
we half dreamt it then. And so 
as We muse, ever and anon, uprise 
Tennyson’s wistful lines, with their 
break. r-like cadence— 

* Break, break, break 
On the cold gray rocks, oh Sea! 
And | would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me! 

Everybody must have so many 
dim past-shadowings, things that 
have gathered poetry out of their 
very vagueness, 

Something that once has happened, 
and that one always looks for again. 
Ah! will some long rolling cycle ever 
bring all the old delights back again ? 
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Something that some day may hap- 
pen to the boy, and almost as an old 
y man he seems to look for it still. 
There is that natural story of the 
ever-expected ship. The gun that 
should hail her advent, each gun 
fired brought to mind. Surely we 
do contrive, a great many of us, to 
have such guns! 

* Dear sights and sounds there are to me 

The finger-posts of memory, 

That stir my heart’s blood far below 

Its short-lived waves of joy and woe. 
*Earth’s stablest things are shadows; ~ 

And, in the life to come, 

Haply some chance-saved trifle 

May tell of this old home : 

Its now sometimes we seem to find, 

In a dark crevice of the mind, 

Some relic which long pondered o’er, 

Hints faintly at a life before.’ 

The American writers are full of 
the footfalls of daily life—those little 
traits that linger where time still 
paces slowly. 

One fancies that one has known 
the very scenes described ; and so we 
seem to hear ‘the creaking of the 
wood-sleds, bringing their loads of 
oak and walnut from the country, as 
the slow swinging oxen trailed them 
over the complaining snow, in the 
cold brown morning light. Lying 
in bed and listening to their dreary 
music, had (so it is said) a pleasure 
in it akin to that which Lucretius 
describes in witnessing a ship toiling 
through the waves while we sit at 
ease on the shore.’ 

The creak of the garden well, the 
turning the disused handle, the 
splash of the cold water, the swing of 

e well-filled bucket—what moss- 
grown gardens they call back! what 
boards, with much insecurity! what 
grey, tall sun-dials, standing, re- 
proving the world with dignity— 
‘Quand je ne vois pas clair je me 
tais ’—and how little it sees it done 
elsewhere! Surely such a sun-dial 
should be Dr. Colenso’s monument. 

Associations, for the most part, 
must grow up in quiet lives: and 
they must, perhaps, begin mostly in 
very early days. One wonders if 
those half-dreams, those glimpses of 
past existence, really may sometimes 
come out of childish fairy castles. 
Surely there is nothing that makes 
such poetry as use—gathering round 
it so much of all the thoughts that 
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are poetry. As Australian authors 
rise up, we shall come to more 
southern imagery. The Southern 
Cross will come in to fill the place of 
the Bear ; the trees, with their fold- 
ing leaves, will gather round them 
stories. The flowers that start up 
wonderfully after one night of rain; 
the flame-coloured orchid masses ; 
the wonderful strange new life: 
with age, these will gather round 
them the omen / of thought. They 
will link themselves all to us by the 
words that they will inspire. 

And as we get too highly civilized, 
new lands will be rising out there, 
keeping up ever for us the old 
familiar ways; for nowhere do old- 
world ways, customs, words, and 
phrases linger, as in America and in 
the English colonies. From the dry, 
sandy plains of Australia, where the 
grass grows only in tufts, and where, 
when we picture smooth turf downs, 
is but an untidy rough plain ; where 
heaths grow wild on the hills, and 
brooms and genistas flourish, plea- 
sant to those English who are proud 
of Plantagenet days; from the shade- 
less woods, where leaves grow all 
aslant, and refuse that shelter the 
traveller wants so much, and where, 
even thus, their weight brings them 
crashing down in the rains, we may 
pass to the far east islands, and see 
their webs of flowers. The splendid 
and dazzling orchids, the really 
glorious climbers; the groves and 
the woods of spice trees, with dark 
leaves and scarlet fruit; the Hima- 
layan range, too, with its welcome 
alpine growth, its beautiful oaks and 
walnuts mingled with pines and 
chestnuts and all our own shady 
trees. Its little Potentilla—another 
‘tender Bedouin ’—its dense clouds 
of flowers that purple the hill sides ; 
the glowing, radiant blossoms that 
hang heavily on the plains. 

It is a wonderful feeling, the soli- 
tude of those regions. A friend of 
mine was travelling at one time 
amongst these hills, with only na- 
tive servants, making explorations. 
The exceeding solitude and the 
vastness of them ap to be 
crushing. If things 
smaller, it would have been less 
overwhelming ; but to see those 
mighty flowers swinging, lamp-like, 
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high up in trees—high up, and 
most unattainable, as they towered 
in awful forests—to tread upon the 
soil that hundreds of years piled 
up, and to see the unfrightened 
birds, to whom men were not yet 
known as enemies—it all must have 
had an influence of the most weirdly 
sort. The tiny and fragile lamps 
flowing nightly down the Ganges; 
the little lily rafts there seem to 
have, at least, abundant poetry 
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round them—emblems as they are 
of life—but missing the guiding 
Will —such little fragile vessels 
which mortals cast thus to sea. 

This in the eastern hemisphere; 
but now we will look at the western. 
Along the broad gulf of Mexico 
stretches a zone of lowlands. Min- 
gled with dry tracts are green palm- 
shadowed plains, and woods of 
tropic beauty glow with their thou- 
sand flowers.* Branches of stately 
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THE FENDER BASKET (PAGE 445). 


forest-trees are festooned with clus- 
tering vines of the purple grape, 
convolvuli, and flowers of the most 
brilliant dyes. The undergrowth 
is of aloes, matted with wild roses, 
which makes impervious thickets 
twining with honeysuckles. 

In this garden of buds and blos- 
soms a thousand birds are fluttering, 
parrots and gay butterflies with 
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wings that resemble flowers, so 
gorgeous are their hues. Song- 
birds, scarlet cardinals, and mock- 
ing birds’ liquid notes seem to fill 
the forest with ringing and joyous 
songs. 

We most of us have formed some 
notion of how Siberian winters 


* Hartweg’s ‘ Tropical World.’ 
2G 
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break up, and of how, when the 
snow melts off, the spring flowers 
start into blossom, waiting all 
blanched and white till their icy 
covering falls off, then most quickly 
decked in all their own summery 
hues. 

On the wide southern Llanos a 
different scene takes place. The 
stars that have shone so brightly at 
last begin to grow dim, and the 
brilliant blue of the sky assumes a 
more heavy tint. The beautiful 
Southern Cross becomes quite, at 
last, cloud-hidden, and the rains 
and the lightnings burst over the 
parched-up plains. Hard and dry 
as they are, the waters form sheets 
upon them, and scarcely has the 
rain ceased when the sleeping earth 
awakens. 

‘The dull, tawny surface of the 
parched savannah changes, as if by 
magic, into a carpet of liveliest 
green, enamelled with thousands of 
flowers of every colour and tint.’ 
In the light of the early day the 
acacias expand their fair leaflets, 
and the fronds of the Mauritias 
sprout forth into fresh green leaf. 


But ‘on the border of swamps’ the 
hard-baked clay upheaves itself, and 
from the tomb where he lay im- 
bedded a gigantic snake uprises, or 


possibly a huge crocodile. Gigan- 
tic ants appear, mosquitoes, and all 
the sand-flies; rattlesnakes creep 
into life, and form a dark side to 
the picture that ‘The Tropical 
World’ unfolds to us. 

The Llanos, however, are never 
seen more beautiful than at the end 
of the rainy season, before the sun 
has absorbed the moisture of the 
soil. Then every plant is robed 
with the freshest green: an agree- 
able breeze, cooled by the evaporat- 
ing waters, undulates over the sea 
of grasses, and at night a host of 
stars shines mildly upon the fra- 
grant savannah, or the silvery 
moonbeam trembles on its surface. 
There, on the margin of the primi- 
tive forest, girt with colossal cac- 
tuses and with the thick-leaved 
agaves, groups cf the graceful Mau- 
ritia rise majestically over the 

lain: there, in the blue distance, 
5 sel the chain of snow-capped 
mountains. 
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Perhaps, indeed, the watery world 
is even more wonderful than the 
forest-land. The bays and lakes 
that lie calmly, with flowers all 
glowing over them, when a rise of 
the waters submerges whole plains 
at once. 

When we hear, poetically, of the 
oasis in the desert, we scarcely, per- 
haps, call to mind the concomitants 
of its beauty. 

From the plains of the Atlas 
water-shed there are files of Arab 
horsemen sent rapidly into the 
mountains as soon as the hills are 
seen to assume their veil of mist: 
forming a chain with their rifles, 
they announce the approach of the 
waters. The inhabitants of the 
oasis fly to take up their tools. The 
rush of the waters is heard, and the 
village is changed to a lake, from 
which the green tops of the palm- 
trees emerge like emerald islands. 

Wonderful is the luxuriance left 
by these watery visits. Sunk mostly 
into slight valleys, these oases hold 
their moisture. The orange and 
the apple-trees flourish, and vines 
grow from palm to palm; barley 
and corn and clover grow in luxu- 
riant harvests; and the villagers on 
the borders refuse to let their 
houses encroach a single inch on 
land that is thus precious. 

To those who have been interest- 
ed in the recent flint discoveries, 
mixed up as they seem to be with 
traces of unknown people—people 
who on Swiss lakes, and perhaps in 
our English lowlands, lived a 
strange sort of floating life upon 
rafts that their houses stood on, and 
on which their gardens grew—to 
these it will be most interesting to 
read of the Guaranas, who, in the 
Orinoco, lived recently in some such 
way as this. Their platforms were 
laid across from one to another 
palm-tree ; floors of moist clay were 
spread on them, and here their fires 
glowed, sparkling out by night 
amidst the dark palm-tree green, 
flashing upon the waters which 
flowed so often below. 

In Mexico, as in Europe, these 
constructions were all artificial. 
Stakes sometimes, or piles, sup- 
ported the watery home; more often 
trunks of trees seemed lashed into 
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great rafts, bound over and over 
with wicker-work, and covered with 
soil, and planted. Moored here and 
there on the lakes a village of rafts 
might lie floating. No improbable 
thing to those who have seen the 
Canadian wood-rafts, or to those 
who know the misery of dryness 
and tropic drought. In such a 
floating garden the trees and plants 
could find water; and very soon, 
indeed, would such a place become 
shady as ‘the trees sprung up into 
height, and the young plants started 
to life. 

Most beautiful are the gardens 
that sometimes hang over the 
streams; strong, interlacing roots 
forming the firmest frontage; quan- 
tities of rich soil washed down and 
left by the rains; perfect groves of 
flowers formed by the inlacing roots. 
The mangroves and the fig-trees 
have often increased lands thus; 
and where they now stand oddly, 
growing up out of salt sea waves, 
perhaps one day a few years hence 
some fertile garden will blossom. 
They are at once the defenders and 
the pioneers of new lands. 

Dr. Hartweg, in his last book, 
writes much of the river scenery. 
The Amazon swelling gradually 
along its colossal length: the stream 
said even now and then to rise to 
fifty feet. The largest forest-trees 
tremble when the weight of the 
waters press on them, and trunks 


that are floated down by them bear 


witness to their force. 

Meanwhile the waters stimulate 
vegetation. Numberless blossoms 
break from the luxuriant foliage; 
and while the turbid waters are 
playing round the trunks of the 
trees thus surrounded, the gayest 
flowers are still enamelling their 
green crowns, converting the inun- 
dated forest into an enchanted gar- 
den, reflecting themselves in the 
a rocking with its own mo- 

ion. 

‘The magical beauty of tropical 
vegetation reveals itself in all its 
glory to the traveller who steers his 
boat through the solitude of these 
aquatic mazes. Here the forest 
forms a canopy over his head ; there 
it opens, allowing the sunshine to 
disclose the secrets of the wilder- 


ness; while on either side the eye 
netrates through beautiful vistas 
into the depths of the woods. 

Sometimes, on a higher spot of 
ground, a clump of trees forms an 
island worthy of Eden. A chaos of 
bush-ropes and creepers flings its 
garlands of gay flowers over the 
forest, and fills the air with the 
sweetest odour. Numerous birds, 
partly rivalling in beauty of colour 
the passifloras and bignonias of 
these hanging gardens, animate the 
banks of the lagune, while gaudy 
macaws are perched upon the 
loftiest trees, and perhaps upon the 
waters, resembling a dark log, an 
alligator is floating, and waiting his 
prey of fish. 

In the woods and plains a botanist 
may work happily. Alas for him 
in the forest, whose glories are in- 
accessible! The flowers of the lianas 
hang in far-distant radiance; the 
flexible, yielding creepers are hope- 
less to climb or break down. Their 
interlacing folds form no ascending 
ladder; nor can they be tom 
asunder: they are tough, and 
strong, and cling firmly. Botanists 
look with envy on the birds that 
soar happily high, looking down 
upon these great forests, whose 
beauty must be so matchless. The 
gorgeous flowers; the leaf-tints of 
every hue; the feathery fronds of 
the palm-trees; the links of the 
beautiful creepers; the flowers that 
start from the roots; the silvery 

lay of the leaves as soft breezes 

low upon them; the intense mag- 
nolia fragrance; the air that is all 
spice-laden; the foot that treads at 
each step on fruits shedding cost- 
liest perfume. Every fresh shower 
seems to bring new life, and to deck 
the woods with new beauty; and in 
the unceasing change is an unend- 
ing charm. All palm-grown coun- 
tries must almost be beautiful; the 
green and feathery fronds lend such 
a po lightness, and with their 
tall, graceful growth they give the 
whole scene its character. 

From the palm-trees it is that 
the Madeira woods borrow that 
plume-like beauty from which the 
island was named; those soft and 
delicate traceries shadowed upon 
the blue skies with such dreamy, 
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floating fairness melting into the 
soft air 


Perhaps yet of all scenes the 
loveliest are when these tall trees 
hang over clear smooth bays, when 
flowers glance back again their 


brightnesses from calm lakes, re- 
calling that bay of beauty of which 
Shelley sung once :— 
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earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day— 
In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape and hue 
‘Than any spreading there.’ 








UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES. 


T will be generally allowed that, 
for thorough satisfactoriness in 
all its bearings, the eight-oared 
boat race between the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge ranks 
second to no other sporting event. 
But although, for convenience, the 
term sporting event is here em- 
ployed, any one unacquainted with 
the crews must not sup that 
7 are, in the usual acceptation 
of the phrase, ‘sporting men.’ Far 
from it. ‘Sportsmen’ they are to 
the backbone ; but a wide difference, 
we know, exists between the two 
classes of individuals. They con- 
tend for no prize in plate or money, 
but solely to win fresh honour for 
their Alma Mater. Least of all 
men do they bet upon the result. 
What the ‘Derby’ is to the horse- 
racing world, this match is to the 
boat-racing world: and as, in speak- 
ing of the former, it is now as con- 
ventional to style it ‘ the blue ribbon 
of the turf, as it is to perch that 
hapless New Zealander on London 
Bridge whenever future ages are 
hinted at; so it may be said that 
the latter is a trial to decide for the 
current year whether the light or 
the dark shall be ‘the blue ribbon 
of the river.’ 

While, then, the twentieth race 
is still fresh in remembrance, it 
may be interesting to briefly narrate 
the history of the match from its 
establishment to the present time; 
and to touch upon the method in 
which the crews are formed and 
trained at head-quarters. Like 
every other highly-finished produc- 
tion, a really first-rate racing crew 
is the result of great labour—of far 


more than its smooth and graceful 
movements, which make rowing 
appear so easy, possibly lead the 
uninitiated to believe: so we will be 
sufficiently sanguine to suppose that 
many who admire effects may care 
to know something about causes. 

And first for a definition of the 
University Boat Race. 

‘ Bell’s Life in London,’ the foun- 
tain-head of printed information on 
such matters (and by help of which, 
chiefly, the statistics of this paper 
have been prepared), declares the 
University match to be ‘the most 
solemn and important event that is 
known in the rowing world. Pro- 
perly so called, it is that race which 
takes place over the London course. 
It is distinguished from all others, 
such as those rowed at the me | 
and Thames Regattas (althoug! 
between picked crews also entitled 
to wear the coveted badge), more 
particularly by the length of the 
course and the individual attention 
which is paid to the formation of 
the crews, the whole energies of the 
Universities being directed to that 
alone; whereas, at other casual 
meetings, such as those just men- 
tioned, many of the rowers are also 
engaged in other matches,’ and, 
moreover, after all, they may not 
have the race to themselves. Such 
incidental encounters are indeed 
great, but yet not the greatest. 
They are Isthmian, not Olympian. 
And, by the way, our Olympian 
contests on the Thames show one 
decided improvement upon those 
held of old on the plain of Elis—the 
ladies are not forbidden to be spec- 
tators. We not only allow them 
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to send chariots, but are proud if 
they will grace those chariots, or 
come anyhow, so that they favour 
us with their presence—rem, quo- 
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pleasant looks, delightful in the 


most uncompromising partisanship, 
and ‘ brave in ribbons.’ 


In accordance with the definition, 


cunque modo, rem—rYadiant with the following table shows— 


Tue UNIVERSITY MATCHES (PROPER) SINCE THEIR COMMENCEMENT. 





Year. | Place. | Winner, Time. Won by 





1829 Henley (2 m. 2 fur.) oe 
1836 | Westminster to Putney (5 m. rage f.) 
1839 Ditto 

1840 Ditto 

184! Ditto 

1842 | Ditto 

1845 | Putney to Mortlake (4m m, 2 2f.) ) 

1846*, Mortlake to Putney 

1849 | Putney to Mortlake .. .. .. 
1849 Ditto ° 

1852 | Ditto 

1854 | Ditto ‘ 
1856 | Mortlake to Putney .. .. .. 
1857 | Putney to Mortlake .. .. .. 
1858 | Ditto i 

1859 | Ditto 
1860 | Ditto 
186t | Ditto 


Oxford ..| 14m. 308, 
Cambridge | 36m... .. 
Cambridge | 31m... .. 
Cambridge | 29m. 305. 
Cambridge | 32m. 308, 
Oxford .. | 30m. 455. | 
Cambridge | 23 m. 30s, 
Cambridge | 21m. §s.. 
Cambridge | 22m.. .. 
. | Oxford .. | Foul, 
| Oxford . | 21m. 
Oxford .. | 25m. 
Cambridge | 25m. 
| 
| 
} 


Many lengths. 


I minute, 
| I min. 45 secs, 
grds of a length. 
I min. 4 secs, 
13 secs, 
30 secs, 
2 lengths, 
Many lengths. 





36s. 
29s. 
508. 
50s. 
235, 
30s. 


| 

| 27 see, 
II strokes 

| Half a length. 
35 secs. 
22 secs. 

: Cambridge sank. 
t length. 

48 secs. 


Oxford .. | 22m, 
21m. 
24m. 
26m. . 
23m. 


. | Cambridge | 
| Oxford .. | 


. | Cambridge | 
| Oxford . 
Oxford .. 


275. 


1862 | Ditto n 
1863 Mortlake to Putney ° 





| Oxford 


24m. 
++ | 23m, 


40 8. 


55. 


30 secs, 
| 42 secs, 
| 








* This was the first race in outrigged eights. 


Next, briefly to note any charac- 
teristics of the above races. 

Rowing had been a favourite 
amusement at Oxford for some time 
before it was adopted at Cambridge. 
The first ‘eight’ was launched on 
the Cam in 1826, for St. John’s 
College: it came from Eton. Soon 
afterwards the eight-oared races 
were established, and the merits of 
the rowing at each University were 
first tested on roth June, 1829, at 
Henley-on-Thames, over ‘a course 
extending from a cottage above 
Hambledon Lock to the Town 
Bridge. Unfortunately, the names 
of the winners have not been pre- 
served, but Mr. Holdsworth, the 
Cambridge bow, has supplied the 
following list of his crew :— 


1. Holdsworth, Trinity .. 
2. Bayford, Trin, Hall . 
3. Warren, Trinity . 
4. Merivale, St, John’s . 
§. Roupell, Trin. Hall . 
6. Thompson, Jesus .. 
7. Selwyn, St. John’s 
Snow, St. John’s (stroke) 
Heath, Trinity (cox.) 


+t In December, instead of Easter, 1850. 


One of the conditions of this race 
was, as usual,—no fouling allowed. 
The boats touched at the first start, 
and consequently had to return. A 
second time they slightly touched ; 
Oxford kept rowing on, while Cam- 
bridge appeared for the moment to 
deliberate whether they should re- 
turn, and then resumed pulling. 
But they were over-matched and 
beaten by severel lengths. A vast 
concourse of spectators was assem- 
bled, and absurd rumours were rife 
that the race was for 500 or 1000 
guineas. 

The reason why so long an inter- 
val as seven years elapsed between 
the first and second races is now 
involved in much obscurity. It 
was stated at the time that in 1834 
the Cantabs wished for a match, 
but the Oxonians refused to enter 
into competition, not deeming them 
sufficient adepts in the art to render 
the contest an important one. At 
this early period both sides were 
evidently inferior to the finished 
performers of later times; for in 
speaking of the second race (1836) 
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over the then usual London course, 
a. critic declared ‘there was not 
much to be said in praise of the 
rowing of either party; their short 
quick style being unfitted for the 
Thames. Two men in the Oxford 
boat were particularly bad rowers. 
The Cantabs invariably begin to 
row where the London men leave 
off, and appear to have no notion of 
bending forward. They were much 
improved, however, by previous 
practice on the Thames under the 
tuition of one of the best watermen ; 
an advantage not enjoyed by their 
opponents, who had, moreover, & 
bad boat.’ 

Oxford men were in earnest in 
1839. They engaged a London 
professional: to train them, and cut 
a channel through the ice, so as to 
lose no practice when the river 
happened to be frozen. The Can- 
tabs, however, had confidence in 
the knowledge of rowing possessed 
by one of their own body, and in- 
trusted the formation and guidance 
of their crew to Mr. Egan, of Caius 
College, the gentleman who has 
since so frequently performed a 
similar service. And a conspicu- 
ously fine crew it turned out to be, 
consisting of— 

CAMBRIDGE, 
. Shadwell, St. Jobn’s. 
. Smyth, Trinity. 
. Abercrombie, Caius. 
. Paris, Corpus, 
. Penrose, Trinity. 
. Yatman, Caius, 
. Brett, Caius, 
Edmund Stanley, Jesus (str.) 
T.S. Egan, Caius (cox. ) 


The stroke was considered terrific, 
from its rapidity and length of 
reach forward: at all events it was 
given by one who, years after, was 
styled in the standard work on row- 
ing—‘ the beau idéul of an oarsman.’ 
It will be seen that this was by far 
the hollowest of all matches. 

Next year (1840) each University 
followed the same tactics, and the 
closest but one of the races was the 
result. Oxford led till beyond the 
Red House, but steering too close 
to Battersea Fields, out of the tide, 
were overhauled by Cambridge, the 
two boats going almost oar and 


oar through Battersea Bridge. 
These crews, so nearly equal, 
were— 

Oxrorp. 

: —- Merton, 

. Maberly, Christ Church. 

. Rogers, Balliol. 

. Walls, 

. Royds, 

. Meynell, 
Cocks, (stroke) 
Garnett, (cox. ) 

Average, 11st, each. 


Brasenose, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
. Shadwell, St. John’s. 
. Massey, “a 
’ Taylor, } Trinity. 
. Ridley, Jesus, 
. Uppleby, 
. Penrose, 
. Jones, 
Vialls, Trinity (stroke.) 
T. S. Egan, Caius (cox.) 
Average, 11 4st. each, 


Magdalene. 


In describing a race’ now-a-days, 
certain newspaper reporters are apt 
to indulge in some such compre- 
hensive statement as, ‘The bosom 
of Father Thames was literally 
studded with craft of every descrip- 
tion;’ yet unimaginative eyes can 
only detect a few wretched ‘scratch 
fours,’ perhaps a Westminster eight, 
and some skiffs hanging about the 
shore. But let sight-seers of these 
later times note the brave show of 
cutters on the river at the races of 
1840 and 1841—days, too, in which 
the steamer nuisance had already 
become a source of complaint. The 
following eights were then afloat :— 
of London clubs, the Leander, Cam- 
bridge Subscription Rooms, (2) 
Guards’—Rotten seems now their 
only Row—St. George’s, King’s 
College, and Dolphin ; from Oxford, 
Queen’s and St. John’s Colleges; 
from Cambridge, First and Second 
Trinity and Caius; besides Lord 
Castlereagh’s eight, the Marquis of 
Abercorn’s six, the sixes also of 
Arthur’s Club and Woolwich Ar- 
tillery, and the fours of the Com- 
modore of the Thames Yacht Club, 
Mr. Layton, Mr. Thynne, &c. The 
contending crews had not yet finally 
adopted their present distinguish- 
ing colours, for in 1840 the Oxford 
boat was painted light blue inside 
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with oar-blades of the same colour, 
outside it was rosin with black to: 
sides and a gold moulding: the 
crew wore blue striped guernseys 
and black straw hats with purple 
ribbons. The Cantabs’ ship was 
painted lilac inside, and like the 
Oxford one outside: they wore their 
present uniform. In 1841 the 
Oxonians had never rowed all toge- 
ther until they came up to London! 

Now it was that, after Oxford’s 
four successive defeats, Mr. Shad- 
well, assisted by Mr. Menzies, in- 
troduced the true principles of row- 
ing at that University, and laid 
the foundations of her subsequent 
aquatic fame. They kept continually 
in practice throughout the year some 
crew or other, so that a proportion 
of university oarsmen were always 
rowing together, a plan which 
smoothed away many difficulties. 

[In 1843 there was no race, but 
in the summer, at Henley, occurred 
the famous ‘Seven Oars’ affair; to 
which, as it is frequently misrepre- 
sented, an allusion may not be in- 
opportune. 

The stroke of perhaps the finest 
crew ever turned out from 


OxFrorp— 


= 


. Lowndes, Christ Church .. 
. R. Menzies, University 
. Royds, Brasenose.. .. .. 
. Brewster, St, John’s .. .. 
5. Bourne, Oriel.. .. .. «. 
» Coma, Trinity... 2. ++ os 
. G, Hughes, Oriel... .. .. 
F, Menzies, University (str.) 10 
A. Shadwell, Balliol (cox.) 10 


fell ill between the third and final 
heats for the Grand Challenge Cup. 
The holders, the Cambridge Sub- 
scription Rooms, London — not, 
strictly speaking, the C.U.B.C.— 
were urged to allow a substitute. 
Their reasons for not acceding to 
such a step were, that in the pre- 
vious year a discussion had taken 
place about drafting men from one 
boat to another, and that the public, 
who had betted heavily, were en- 
titled to impartial treatment. These 
prevailed, and Oxford rowed to the 
starting-post minus their bow oar. 
The ‘ Rooms’ then appealed to Lord 
Camoys, president of the Regatta 
Committee, asking whether they 


= 
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were bound to row against seven 
oars only? They received the 
answer, ‘ If you do not row, Oxford 
will certainly be entitled to the 
Cup.’ Ill-pleased with the invidious 
position in which they found them- 
selves, they rowed amidst the in- 
tensest excitement of competitors 
and spectators, and were beaten by 
nearly a boat’s length.) 

The race of 1846, the first in 
which the recently-introduced out- 
rigger boats were used, was the 
fastest, and was decided only in the 
last quarter of a mile. The crews 
were— 

OxFoRD, 


| 


Ww ONDE MWHWOUFE 


. Polehampton, Pembroke .. 
Burton, Christ Church . 
. Heygate, Merton... .. . 
. Penfold, » 
- Conant, ® } St. John’s ““Vr2 
. Royds, Brasenose.. .. .. IF 
. Stapylton, Merton .. .. 10 

Milman, Christ Ch, (stroke) rr 
Soames, St. John’s (cox.).. 9 
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CAMBRIDGE, 
. Murdoch, St. John’s .. .. 
- Holroyd, 
. Clissold, 
Cloves, 
. Wilder, Magdalene 
. Harkness, St. John’s .. 
. Wolstenholme, Trinit Ir 
Hill, (stroke) } —— = 
Lloyd, St, John’s (cox.) .. 9 


in! 


Trinity.. .. | 


3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


HHMI Nw OR 


fo] 


In the spring of 1849, the Cam- 
bridge crew consisted wholly of 
Trinity men, Trinity boats then 
holding the first three places on the 
Cam. In the winter race, Oxford 
were decidedly the better crew. Even 
with the ground lost at starting 
and at the foul, they rowed Cam- 
bridge to with a quarter of a length. 

In 1852, Oxford sent forth the 
famous ‘Chitty’s crew,’ ‘ coached” 
by Mr. Egan, of Cambridge :— 


OXFORD, 


. Prescott, 
. Goomalll, } Brasenose . { 
. Nind, Christ Church .. . 
. Buller, Balliol ° 
- Denne, University 
. Houghton, Brasenose.. .. 
. Meade King, Pembroke .. 
J. W. Chitty, Balliol (str.) xz 
Cotton, Christ Church (cox.) 
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Although Cambridge was the 
first to recognize the principle that 
a University should trust to its own 
members for tuition in the art of 
rowing, yet, to the regret of her 
well-wishers, for the last four or 
five matches she had put herself 
under the care of Robert Coombes, 
then Champion of the Thames. Fre- 
quently as this principle has been 
insisted on by the soundest judges, 
and the fact proved that the most 
accomplished watermen cannot 
equal gentlemen in ‘coaching’ a 
crew, it is curious to note how often 
both have been disregarded by the 
Universities. Even so recently as 
1857, Oxford engaged as Mentor, 
Matthew Taylor, the well-known 
Tyne boat-builder and oarsman. 

On the eve of this race, ‘ Charon,’ 
an able correspondent of ‘ Bell’s 
Life,’ published a letter that ex- 
cited much remark, and of which 
the following is the pith. The 
faults in parentheses, and the men 
guilty of them, were ‘not ‘specified 
until the race was over. ‘ Barring 
a foul, Oxford must win, for they 
have the science, though perhaps 
Cambridge may have the strength. 
They have but one fault (the inner 
arm not thrown out quite straight), 
possessed by two men in a very 
slight degree. In the Cambridge 
boat, two men possess this fault, 
and to a greater extent than the 

onians; one of these two has 
three other faults (he jerks, has 
round shoulders, and does not row 
his stroke clean home) ; ; a third has 
two faults different from all the 
others (he is too slow, and bends 
his body too much towards his oar) ; 
and a fourth has one fault different 
to all the rest (he indubitably 
clips his stroke).’ But however 
much such acute criticism and de- 
ductions from it may serve the 
general interests of good rowing, 
they were too discouraging to any 
particular crew to make it desirable 
. they should be repeated at a similar 
juncture. 

The race of 1856 is considered the 
greatest of all. It was a succession 
of the most magnificent spurts by 
both crews from end to hg 
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OxForp. 
st. 
+. IO 
ee & ye Exeter 1 
. B. Rocke, Christ Church 12 
. Townsend, Pembroke .. 12 
. A. P, Lonsdale, Balliol .. rr 
. G. Bennett, New Coll. .. 10 
J.T. Thorley, Wadham, (str.) 9 
F, W. Elers, Trinity, (cox.) 9 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Salter, Trinity Hall.. 


P. 
C, Alderson, } Trinit 
L, Lloyd, y 
‘ Fairrie, Trin, Hall 
. H, Williams, | 


J. 
F. 
- R. 
E. 


12 

. J. M‘Cormick, } St, John’s {12 
. H, Snow, 1m 
H. R. M, Jones, (str.)).,... {10 
W. Wingfield, or} Trin. { 9 


A competent Oxford judge stated 
that ‘he thought this match the 
most satisfactory thing on record; 
nothing inglorious to anybody con- 
cerned, and to all concerned in the 
principles infinitely glorious. He 
considered it the first time that all 
had been done on a right founda- 
tion by both parties, the reason 
plainly being that they had whole- 
some influences floating round them, 
emanating from their true friends.’ 

From that date the match has 
been annual, and long may it con- 
tinue so! 

The comment of veteran observers 
on the winning Cambridge crew of 
1g58—that it exhibited a return to 
the good old Cambridge style—was 
sufficiently significant with regard 
to that of 1857, when Oxford pulled 
in an excellent boat by Matthew 
Taylor, whose craft for two or three 
years after created a furore at the 
Universities which seems to have died 
away. The | were shorter than those 
in use, and had a very stiff back- 
bone, with their greatest width near 
three’s thwart: the theory being 
that a boat, though only a partly- 
immersed object, would offer the 
least resistance to water the more 
nearly its shape approached that 
of a fish, a wholly-immersed object. 

Rarely has Cambridge sent out 
better crew than her 1859 one; yet, 
although backed at the foolish odds 
(for a boat race) of three to one, 
an easy overthrow, and a nearly 
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tragical end were in store for it. 
A westerly gale blew against the 
tide, and the.waves ran high. So 
much water broke into the Cantabs’ 
boat while turning previously to the 
start that their hats were afloat: as 
usual, they had the worse station, 
and so their small craft—big enough, 
however, to carry the slightly heavier 


shipped sea after sea, until off the 
‘White Hart,’ Barnes, she left them 
to swim for their lives. 

Hardly second in merit and 
gallantry to the match of 1856, was 
that of 1860: indeed, being ‘the 
bravest of the brave’ on every occa- 
sion when the struggle has been a 
close one, must be the chief set-off 
to the Cantabs against the very 
hollow beatings they have invariably 
received from the Oxonians, the 
last three of which are too recent to 
need the briefest allusion. 

Originated at Cambridge, and 
matured at Oxford, the principles 
upon which match crews are formed 
have now for some time been moulded 
into a fixed system—alike in essen- 
tial points at both Universities—of 
which the following is an outline. 

The sharp competition, _ the 
wonderful pains necessary to be 
taken to obtain any end, so distinc- 
tive of the times, have extended 
even to boat racing. Three or four 
years ago, the commencement of the 
Lent term was the first signal for 
getting together a ’Varsity crew; 
but now, trial eights are made up, 
practise, and row a match in the 
October term, so that directly men 
reassemble after Christmas, the crew 
can be nearly, if not quite decided 
on. Of course, the first require- 
ment is to get a good .strokesman, 
the life and soul of the crew. He 
should unite many qualities in him- 
self; his chief duty being to con- 
stantly row an even stroke, always 
preserving throughout it the pro- 
portions of work precisely as his 
men have been accustomed to fol- 
low; he should be able to —— 
whenever called upon, and Te eos 
enough to play the general. i 

tice tends most to the mastery of 
his complex task, as shown by the 
facts that the stroke oars of at least 
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half of the forty University crews 
have been Etonians or Westmin- 
sters—used to pulling from boy- 
hood; that the progress of men aft 
in the boat till they to the fore 
of those crews may repeatedly 
noticed ; and that many good oars- 
men have never distinguished them- 
selves at No. 8 until they have 
taken their degree. Steady old 
hands, if possible, back him up at 
Nos. 7 and 6. The heaviest men 
are best placed at Nos. 5 and 4, and 
the lightest in the bows. The 
weight and strength of the stroke 
side should respectively equalize 
that of the bow side, in order that 
the rudder may not be unneces- 
sarily used to assist any deficiency 
of power; and the weight of the 
forward four ought to balance that 
of the four aft, to prevent the boat 
being by the bow or stern. Multum 
in parvo—plenty of brains in a 
small body—is the perfection of a 
coxswain. But in the great struggle 
on the Thames, this functionary has 
a far more difficult task before him 
o- the familiar one of keeping his 
ae on the narrow river 
me. He has to steer a diffi- 
alt course, sure to be beset on the 
day with situations demanding the 
ner ng ptest decision; he must vigi- 
ntly maintain the rowing and 
well-being of his crew, and look 
after the numerous details con- 
nected with the boat, if they do not 
fall under the captain’s charge. 
And, therefore, since so much de- 
pends upon him, a firm hand, a 
clear head, and a good heart more 
than compensate for an extra stone 
or two in the stern-sheets. 

The individual members having 
been selected, the crew yet remains 
to be made. No men, however 
good in themselves, can get into a 
boat and at once dis —7 the me- 
chanical precision and speed of a 
finished eight. The rowing of each 
man must gradually be assimilated 
to his companion’s, and of all to 
that of the stroke. This is solely 
achieved by long steady journeys 
of ten or a dozen miles—with an 
incidental trip to Ely or Walling- 
ford—rowed every day in a roomy 
boat at a well-defined swinging 
stroke of twenty-eight or thirty in 
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the minute. In this exercise, which 
has been styled ‘ the magic crucible, 
wherein all crude angularities of 
uneven elements of work are fused 
into one smooth metal of even tex- 
ture throughout,’ neither showiness 
nor any very hard work are at- 
tempted. Day after day they paddle 
on thus; always avoiding careless- 
ness, ‘and striving simultaneously 
to master the three conditions which 
insure the lifting forward of the boat 
over the water:—the catch of the 
water at the instant of the most for- 
ward reach, the swing of the backs 
and the sharp clip down of shoulders 
and elbows, and the clean precise 
finish of the stroke. 

Meanwhile, the men have gone 
into training; not under laws that 
ordain a sickening round of half- 
raw chops and steaks as inflexibly 
as if part of a Medo-Persic code; 
but rather keeping good hours, tak- 
ing the necessary sharp two-mile 
burst every morning, and tem- 
perately using only the most 
nourishing and wholesome food 
and drink, The Mentor and cox- 
swain do their best during this 
often ticklish time to maintain « 
tone of cheerfulness, and to get 
their men to pull together socially 
as well as on the river, free from 
all sensations of staleness and over- 
training. 

At last, about a full three weeks 
before the eventful day, the long 
steady paddling will have made 
the crew fall together. They whose 
health or physical power are unable 
to endure the unwonted strain have 
shown it ere this, and their places 
have been filled up by good men 
who keep in training ready for 
emergencies. Then, to the delight 
of lookers-on, hard work, at a racing 
stroke of thirty-seven to forty in 
the minute, daily takes place in the 
new boat, over an equivalent to the 
actual course; and having once 
fallen together, the crews will, 
under equal circumstances, daily 
continue to manifest greater pre- 
cision and speed. 

Arrived in town, for a week they 
make Putney the most popular of 
suburbs; and generally seem to 
occupy in the public fancy the 
usual order in which the Univer- 
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sities are named—a leaning (if it 
really exists) amply justified by the 
fine crews and hollow victories of 
Oxford in modern times. Certainly, 
the Oxford men do manage their 
affairs very well, and then, too, 
whatever luck attends a match 
proverbially falls to their lot. 
Mindful that, especially over so 
long a course, a good big man 
must be better than a good little 
man, since 1856, when the match 
became annual, they have five times 
sent the heavier crew,—disregard- 
ing coxswain’s weight.* We never 
hear of their coming to grief with 
their boat: whoever builds it, they 
see that it carries them well; they 
stick to it, and generally use it for 
a couple of years. Add to this that, 
as a rule, they are rather higher on 
the feather, and the result is, they 
seem prepared to meet heavy weather 
and the lumpy water of the Thames 
better than the Cantabs, who have 
not unfrequently displayed inde- 
cision till a late moment about their 
craft, and a tendency to under boat 
themselves, as if the course lay over 
a stream as unruffled as their own 
sedgy Cam. 

And then old University men— 
several never seen or heard of at 
other times—may regularly be found 
at the water-side village, eager to 
scan the merits of the new-comers, 
and to be pleasantly reminded ot 
past college days. Yet, if only four 
or five years have intervened, no 
blue-uniformed figure sauntering 
up the street, or leaning out of 
club-room window, will present to 
them a familiar face, so rapidly do 
generations of students succeed one 
another. Thus, half dully, they 
wend their way to the river, and 
look at the trim and beautiful boats. 
These they scrutinize in a cunning 
way, standing at the stern, screwing 
up an eye and looking towards the 
bows; then, deftly avoiding the 
omnipresent outriggers, walking to 
the bows, screwing up the other 
eye, and looking towards the stern; 
spanning the beam, tapping the 

* Of the 17 matches in which the 
weights have been recorded, 11 have been 
won by the heavier crew, 6 by the lighter. 
Cambridge has sent the heavier crew 10 
times, Oxford 7 times. 
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skin here and there never so lightly 
with their finger-tips, stooping down 
and looking at the bottom; giving 
now and then a half-satisfied grunt, 
a slight smile of approval, or, as it 
were, allowing their attention to 
be irritably arrested by some new- 
fangled scheme; and, in fine, be- 
have in a perfectly knowing and 
orthodox manner: so that Pater- 
familias, most likely a pleasant old 
clergyman, who is ever to be met 
thereabouts bent on the same errand, 
and has been unsuccessfully trying 
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to ‘pump’ the watermen, would fain 
converse with such palpable au- 
thorities, and thus breaks ground 
in a Mr. Spectator sort of way :— 

‘ A magnificent specimen of work- 
manship, indeed! Pray, sir, have 
you seen the crew? A fine set of 
young fellows, I hear. I hope they 
may win, sir; it will doubtless be 
a good race, but I hope they may 
win,’ &e. 

Compared with the old solid-sided 
cutters, the ‘ships, in Bacon’s 
quaint phrase, now are ‘not so great 








AFTER THE RACE: THE TOLL-GATB AT PUTNSY BRIDGE. 


of bulk, indeed, but of a more 
nimble motion;’ so how well the 
oarsmen of the past must have 
done their work! The mean time 
of the five races between Westmin- 
ster and Putney, in old-fashioned 
boats, gives a rate of 10°56 miles 
per hour; while that of twelve 
races over the present shorter 
course, in outriggers, only yields a 
rate of 10°85 miles. 

That Oxford is nourishing a fine 
race of rowing men is, of course, 


evident; but why her University 
crews should now regularly be able 
to vanquish those of Cambridge by 
the best part of a minute does not 
appear upon the surface of things. 
It is true that the defeat of one 
University by the other for three 
years in succession has occurred 
thrice before; but the sound prin- 
ciples upon which to teach rowing 
and form match crews were for- 
merly not so well understood or so 
carefully adhered to as at present, 
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when there consequently exists a 
tendency to produce equality among 
crews. Cambridge numbers more 
rowing men; and all must admit 
that her college boats have recently 
done greater things at Henley than 
her sister’s have. On the last occa- 
sions when their representatives 
met—in 1859, First Trinity, the 
second boat on the Cam, easily beat 
Balliol, the head of the Isis; and in 
1861, the same club (not Trini 

College, as frequently misstated, 
but one of her three clubs, which, 
by its deeds, does not belie its 
modest motto—fama super ethera 
notus) as easily twice beat Trinity, 
Oxford ; each boat being head of its 
river. But not being worshippers 
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of success only, we are far from 
echoing the illiberal cries too fre- 
quently raised by those who belong 
to the losing side. We cheerfully 
believe the Cambridge authorities 
have gone the right way to work 
to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, and do their duty to Alma 
Mater; and that between now and 
next Easter they will leave no 
means untried to produce an eight 
for the first of the new series of 
these noble races which shall re- 
verse the modern order—the dark 
blues rowing ahead with the con- 
fidence and easy grace that always 
mark a winning crew, and the 
light blues laboriously toiling far 
astern in unfavourable contrast. 





APRIL SHOWERS. 


.. 
NN“ and I sat teasing 
LN Under the tulip-tree, 
I in a ‘ tiff’ with Nelly, 
Nell in a ‘ tiff’ with me. 


TI. 
‘Fie, what a pout, Miss Nelly !’— 
‘ Fie, what a frown, young sir!’ 
Why does she quarrel with me, though ?— 
Why do I quarrel with her? 


Im. 
Spring was her ‘ toilette’ making, 
Robed in a verdure rare, 
With the first pale half-blown primrose 
At ‘ hide-and-seek’ in her hair. 
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IV. 

The violet peeped from her home-nest 
With coy little dark-blue eye, 

And the cherry-blooms courted the shower 
That lurked in the April sky. 


7% 

The bee hummed, lazily skimming 
O’er the purple crocus’ bed ; 

The brown lark sprang from the furrow 
To the free space overhead. 


VI. 
Under the thatch the sparrows 
Strutted, and plumed their breasts, 
Twittering out to their helpmates 
Hints on the building of nests. 


VII. 

‘ Nelly !"—She beat with a ‘ pit-pat’ 
One little foot on the ground. 

I won’t take the slightest notice— 
Perhaps it may mean ‘ coming round.’ 


viit. 
* Nelly !’—She twisted a ribbon, 
I with my fingers drummed— 
Louder ‘ my lord’ lark carolled, 
Louder the brown bee hummed. 


x 


Down came the hail with a patter, 
Fast on the smooth green lawn, 

Out shone the sun with a welcome, 
Soon as the shower had gone. 


z 
‘Oh, what a smile, my Nelly !’— 

* Yes, from the heart, too, sir.’ 
Why did she look at me so? 

What did I say to her? 

=. ° 

Well !—with a glance and a whisper 

Something she knew was true— 
Something— Ah, never mind, though. 

What can it be to you ? 

A. H. B. 
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From DRAWINGS FURNISHED BY THE MANUFACTURER, 
Mr. L. C, LEvysoun, COPENHAGEN, 
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SPECLIENS OF DANISH EMBROIDERY (HAND-SEWING), 
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From DRAWINGS FURNISHED BY THE MANUFACTURER, 
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WHY OUR BOAT DID NOT MAKE ITS BUMP: 
QA Reminiscence of Cambrivge. 


OETS have sung and authors 
written of the delights of the 

May Term. Doubtless this period 
of the year to the fun-loving under- 
graduate is most charming, telling, 
as it does, of boating, cricket, sherry- 
cobbler, ices, and all those pleasures 
which twenty so intensely enjoys, 
and thirty turns away from with 
loathing. This is the season of fierce 
contests at cricket between St. Mun- 
go’s Club and St. Margaret's, St. 
Judas’ and St. Dunstan’s, ending in 
great and prolonged festivities, dur- 
ing which the healths of the whole 
University, and our noble selves in 
particular, are drunk in endless 
tankards of cider-cup, and copious 
libations are poured out to Bacchus, 
in the shape of copas and iced 
punch. The May Term has, too, its 
calm delights, as well as its more 
noisy and active pursuits. It is now 
that the quiet stroll through the 
backs of the colleges, or the listless 
lounge on the greensward of King’s 


well-kept grass plot, washed as it is 
by the turgid waters of the Cam, is 


so delightful. What enjoyment of a 
similar description is ever partaken 
of in after-life so pleasant, as the 
evening siesta in that peaceful spot 
(weed in mouth, our minds free from 
all thought for the morrow), by the 
side of that bosom friend, that chosen 
of one’s heart, that fidus Achates, 
who has been selected as the reposi- 
tory of our most secret thoughts? 
It is in the May Term that fond and 
anxious ‘ governors’ and sisters visit 
the young aspirant to academical 
honours, to see that their dar- 
lings, (each of whom is expected 
by his particular family to be the 
senior wrangler at the very least) 
—these prodigies of learning—are 
not either working themselves to 
death, or, by not working, consum- 
ing their means. The lazy under- 
graduates, too, whose souls no aca- 
demical fire has seized, but who, 
unambitious of literary fame, seek 
in the quietude of a mere pass those 
joys which alone the ‘ pol’ can give, 
may also at this festive time re- 


ceive visits from their respective 
comptrollers of the privy purse, of 
whom (as they ought) they stand in 
such awe. I think as I pen these 
words, of sundry tandem whips, 
hunting-crops, top-boots, sporting, 
and other pictures of rather a sen- 
sual character—besides pipes, long 
and short, boxing-gloves, and other 
articles, speaking more of the mus- 
cular development of the body than 
of the improvement and strength of 
the mind—which have been stowed 
away in the recesses of my rooms 
when any of my particular chums 
expected visits from stern-minded 
papas, amusement-hating mammas, 
and tract-distributing rich aunts and 
uncles. Had I felt at all dishonestly 
disposed, I might have reaped a rich 
harvest in such wares, by slily re- 
marking to Baggs or Staggs, Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson, when breakfast- 
ing with them and their world- 
hating, grave-minded relatives, that 
they had left such and such articles 
in my apartments. A sickly attempt 
at a smile, and, ‘Oh, my dear fellow, 
you must be mistaken—they are not 
mine,’ or, ‘Oh, I bought them as a 
present for you, my dear Scribbler, 
knowing how fond you were of such 
things,’ would have been, I imagine, 
a quite sufficient conveyance to me 
of the said goods and chattels in the 
eyes of the law. 

It was during the May Term—this 
term so famous for pleasures of 
every description—that all was in- 
tense excitement in St. Dunstan’s 
College, of which scholastic esta- 
blishment I was then a most un- 
worthy member. The cause of all 
this agitation of mind in our usually 
somewhat tranquil college was, that 
the St. Dunstan’s boat (which had 
never, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of those classic 
shades, held any but a very low po- 
sition on the river), impelled by the 
united efforts of those eight stal- 
wart men, those sixteen muscular 
arms, and guided over the muddy 
waters of the Cam by that one little 
bit of humanity, young Rudderlines, 
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had actually achieved the proud po- 
sition of the second place in that 
long line of boats, which during the 
May Term, on each alternate evening, 
race over the watery course. But 
this was not all. We all felt cer- 
tain, with such a crew and such a 
coxswain, that ‘ The Red Hot Tongs 
of St. Dunstan ’—for so we had chris- 
tened our boat—would not remain 
second, even for one evening, when 
the opponent in front of it was only 
‘The Goose and Gridiron’ of St. 
Mungo’s, although that boat had 
held for several terms the head place 
in the aquatic sports on the Cam. 
Bets were pretty freely laid between 
mutual friends in the two colleges 
as to whether the dark flame-co- 
loured flag, ornamented with a 
faithful representation of that point 
in our patron saint’s history where- 
in he is reported to have taken 
such very ungentlemanly liberties 
with the proboscis of an enemy, 
should wave gracefully in the 
evening breeze at the stern of 
our boat, announcing to the world 
that St. Mungo’s had succumbed, 
or, as it had done now for so 
many terms, ‘ The Goose and Grid- 
iron’ on a green field, should still 
float over the coxwain of St. Mungo’s 
head. Some rather bitter chaff had 
been exchanged between these two 
rival crews the night previous 
(when St. Dunstan had so ungal- 
lantly bumped St. Margaret, and 
obtained the second place on the 
river), as they exchanged their boat- 
ing habiliments for their garments 
of every-day life in Searle’s boat- 
house. The severity of this chaff 
was keenly felt by the St. Mungo’s 
crew, from the fact that reports had 
been diligently circulated to their 
great discredit as boating men, viz., 
that whereas they could only row 
over,the course from First Post up 
to the railway bridge in seven mi- 
nutes twenty seconds and a half, the 
St. Dunstan’s could do the distance 
in seven minutes nineteen seconds 
and three quarters—thereby demon- 
strating to the greatest certainty, as 
Ten-to-one, our betting undergra- 
duate, observed, ‘that St. Dunstan 
must bump St. Mungo the very next 
night of the races.’ 

St. Dunstan’s College, then, was in 


_ the greatest possible state of boating 


excitement. The healths of the crew 
were drunk with three times three, 
and one cheer more (I blush to re- 
cord it), before that of the Queen 
and the Royal Family, at all the 
wine and supper parties held at 
that period. Even our pompous 
dean, who was supposed rather to 
set his face against boating, as an 
amusement at which loose charac- 
ters were wont to congregate, of- 
fered to take an oar if the crew 
would row down to Ely (I do not 
know how many miles) once a term, 
and there drink tea. The dean 
was sixteen stone, if he was an 
ounce, and had no more muscle than 
a child. Even this worthy, carried 
away by the general enthusiasm, ac- 
tually proposed to accompany our 
jolly tutor, who looked upon boating 
as one of the greatest and most 
time-honoured institutions of the 
University, along the bank to see 
St. Dunstan make its bump, and 
become head of the river. But, alas! 
the truth of the threadbare proverb 
about the cup and the lip was dis- 
covered in the case of St. Dunstan 
versus St. Mungo. I was sitting in 
my room on the evening previous to 
the one on which this eventful con- 
test was to come off, smoking the 
most meditative, and, to me, the most 
enjoyable pipe of the day, the one 
before retiring to bed, when a hur- 
ried step rattling up the steep stair- 
case leading to my rooms, two or 
three steps at a time, bespoke the 
advent of some one ‘whose lungs 
were at any rate in good order, and 
whose limbs were tolerably active. 
My practised ear discovered the foot- 
fall of some friend; but before I had 
time to speculate upon who it might 
be, Slasher, the captain of our boat, 
burst into the room. He was in a 
great state of excitement, and, before 
I had time to say a word, he seized 
upon a goodly tankard of St. Dun- 
stan’s audit ale which was standing 
on the table (I always take a night- 
cap of that invigorating fluid, to 
make me sleep soundly, and keep 
away unpleasant dreams), and, bury- 
ing his face in its foaming contents, 
never took the vessel away from his 
lips until he had drained it to the 
bottom. 
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‘I thought you were in training, 
I said, rather sulkily, for no more of 
the delectable beverage could I ob- 
tain that night—‘ I thought you were 
in training, and not allowed to in- 
dulge so freely in the use of malt 
and other intoxicating liquors. But 
I suppose you are limited to so many 
draughts per diem, and when you do 
get a tankard to your lips, you make 
up for previous self-denial, and a 
prescribed number of draughts, by 
a long pull,a strong puli, and a pull 
all together.’ 
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* My dear fellow,’ said Slasher, ‘I 
am really extremely sorry to have 
drunk all your beer; but you must 
excuse me; for had it not been for 
that refreshing drink, I should never 
have had strength to tell you the 
dreadful news. I think, when I am 
out of training, I shall drink St. 
Dunstan's audit night and day, to 
make up for lost time during the 
last six weeks’ abstinence.’ 

* Well, tell me the next time you 
are coming to pay me a nocturnal 
visit, I said, ‘and I will order a 
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double allowance; for I do not ad- 
mire the total abstinence principle 
any more than you. But 1 suppose 
you did not come here to drink my 
beer, and then tell me how you in- 
tended to make a beast of yourself 
upon the self-same beverage when 
you had done training. So what is 
your news? Let us hear it. But 
take a pipe—you will find the baccy 
very good.’ And I grinned again, be- 


cause Slasher, a tremendous smoker 
generally, was precluded by rules ot 
his own framing from indulging in 
that narcotic weed during the time 
of the races; smoking being consi- 
dered to render the indulger in it 
somewhat puffy and short of breath 
during any violent exertion. 

Slasher looked intensely disgusted 
at my facetie ; but brought himself 
to anchor in a chair opposite to the 
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one on which I was seated, and at 
once disclosed the dreadful intelli- 
gence with which he was burdened. 

‘What do you think that little 
donkey, Rudderlines, has been and 
gone and done? Just at this time, 
too—the young stupid!—I should 
like to give him a good thrashing. 
In coming up from the boats this 
evening (for we rowed over the 
course, let me tell you, in splendid 
style to-night, doing the distance in 
one second and a half less than St. 
Mungo’s), the young imp must needs 
get jumping over Jesus’ Ditch, or 
some such stupid performance, which 
such a young hop-o’-my-thumb must 
have known he could not succeed in 
doing. The consequence is, that he 
fell down, and has broken his leg— 
not badly, the doctors say, but still 
quite enough to keep him in bed for 
the next fortnight, and to his room 
for six weeks.’ 

‘My word !’ I said, taking my pipe 
from my lips, and staring in blank 
astonishment and bewilderment at 
Slasher, being quite overcome by the 
magnitude of the misfortune. ‘ What 
on earth will you do now? Is there 
any man in the college who could 
steer the St. Dunstan boat in the 
race to-morrow night? I do not 
believe there is a man in the college 
who knows how to steer but Rudder- 
lines ; and, even if there was, I doubt 
if any one would do it so well, as 
they tell me he is the best coxswain 
in the University.’ 

‘ Well, so he is,’ replied Slasher, 
‘ without it is Steerage, of St. Mun- 
go’s—I really do not know which of 
the two is the best. And that makes 
the matter more provoking; be- 
cause, with such a coxswain as Steer- 
age in the boat before us, our making 
our bump mast in agreat measure de- 
pend on our boat being well managed.’ 

We both sat silent for some little 
time, for I felt myself totally unable 
to offer any advice on so momentous 
a subject. At last Slasher broke the 
silence by saying— 

‘ They tell me, Scribbler, that you 
can steer a bit. You have steered a 
boat down the river once or twice, 
have you not? At any rate, you do 
not weigh much, I should think— 
some nine stone eight or so, I should 
say.’ 
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* My weight to a pound,’ I replied; 
‘but that is no reason’—I went on 
to say. But Slasher cut me short 
by exclaiming— 

‘ Well, there is nothing for it but 
you must steer us in the race to- 
morrow night, for want of a better 
coxswain. I have thought over every 
man in the college, and you are the 
only little man who knows his right 
hand from his left in a boat, and 
which rope he is to pull, according 
to the side to which he wishes the 
boat to go.’ 

I was quite aghast at this proposi- 
tion. The very impudence of calling 
me (five feet seven inches and a 
quarter in my stockings) a little 
man, and telling me I must steer 
because there was no better man! 
Certainly the impertinence of some 
men, under peculiarly trying cir- 
cumstances, almost assumes the ap- 
pearance of virtue. Here was Slasher, 
at his wits’ end for a coxswain, 
proposing, with all the cool assur- 
ance in the world, that I should 
undertake that office, of the duties 
of which I positively knew nothing, 
and which was no sinecure at any 
time, as though he was conferring 
the greatest favour possible. 

‘I will see you at—well, Jericho 
first !’ I exclaimed, most indignantly, 
looking at Slasher as though I could 
have annihilated him. ‘I know no- 
thing of steering, and I am not going 
to lay myself open, I can ‘tell you, to 
be abused by the crew and the whole 
college, if by any mistake I should 
prevent you making your bump. 
Why, you would be the first to kick 
up a row if such a thing was to 
happen.’ 

‘But you see, my dear Scribbler,’ 
said Slasher, trying to look very in- 
sinuating, ‘it is the easiest thing in 
the world. You have only to keep 
your eyes on the willow bush at 
Grassy Corner, and make straight for 
it, and to sing out to bow and three 
to take her round; then at the 
“Plough” keep well over to that 
side, till you are half way round, and 
then you will shoot the corner like 
anything ; and, you know, if we are 
just into St. Mungo’s boat, you must 
take off your hat and wave it, so that 
we may dash into her.’ 

All this nautical jargon sounded 
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like Sanscrit to me. A confused 
noise of ‘Grassy Willows,’ ‘ Plough,’ 
taking off my hat, rang in my ears; 
so I smoked on in silence, thinking 
that by saying nothing I should 
have the best chance of escaping 
from Slasher’s ‘persecution. But I 
reckoned without my host; for there 
the fellow sat, talking away of the 
honour of the college, the duty every 
member owed to that time-honoured 
institution, the Boat Club, and how 
we ought all to sacrifice ourselves 
for its success; having no esprit de 
corps, and a lot more stuff, which did 
not in the least persuade me that I 
ought to make myself ridiculous by 
undertaking what I knew nothing 
about. At last, quite worn out with 
Slasher’s importunity, in order to 
get rid of him, as I was very sleepy, 
I gave a most reluctant , consent. 
But, woe is me! no sooner had I 
done this rash deed than I had to 
listen to a most elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the peculiar failings of every 
member (save the captain) of St. 
Dunstan’s boat’s crew. Long did 
Slasher hold forth upon ‘ how seven 
did not get forward enough, and six 
went too far back;’ ‘ how five shirked, 
and four dipped too deep, and made 
the boat roll;’ ‘how three did not 
keep time, and two feathered too 
high and jerked. And bow’—I fell 
asleep before bow’s faults were all 
detailed, so heinous were his offences. 
All these high crimes and misde- 
meanors I was to reprove, admo- 
nish, and exhort against, in my ca- 
pacity of coxswain. Wearied com- 
pletely with all this, I at last jumped 
up, and telling Slasher, if he did not 
at once let me go to bed I should be 
fit for nothing, much less for so im- 
portant an office as he had selected 
me to fill, I at length got rid of him, 
to my intense satisfaction. 

I went to bed, but had horrible 
nightmares, in which were mixed up 
innumerable Grassy Corners, round 
which it was impossible to steer, and 
St. Mungo’s boats, which would not 
permit me to bump them. I had 
only just fallen, as it appeared to 
me, after tossing restlessly about the 
greatest part of the night, into a 
comfortable doze, when some rude 
hand swept the bed-clothes off the 
bed, and awoke me in a violent and 
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most unpleasant manner. To lay 
hold of my boots and fling them at 
the intruder’s head was my first im- 
pulse; but fortunately, with that 
caution for which I am remarkable, 
I looked to see who it was who had 
perpetrated this outrage, by ravish- 
ing the sheets and blankets from off 
my august person, before I took any 
steps to avenge it. There was the 
stalwart form and grinning face of 
my tormentor, Slasher, at the foot ot 
my bed. 

‘ Confound you!’ I said, in no very 
quiet tone. ‘ What do you mean by 
keeping a fellow out of his bed half 
the night, and then disturbing him 
before daybreak in the morning ?” 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed Slasher, ‘I 
rather like that—before daybreak! 
why it is seven o’clock. Whata lazy 
beggar you must be! why I have 
had a swim in the bath, and been 
twice round Parker’s Piece already.’ 

‘I wish with all my heart you 
had stayed there, or at the bottom 
of the bath, before you came dis- 
turbing me like this.’ 

‘Come, you get up this moment, 
Master Scribbler,’ said the r- 
tinacious Slasher, catching hold of 
my leg, as though, sans ceremonie, 
to pull me out of bed. ‘You get 
up; I want you to come down the 
river with me in a funny, so that 
I may show you how to steer over 
the course, and tell you all about 
First Post, Grassy, and Plough 
Corners.” 

I groaned aloud. What sin had 
I committed, that my good genius 
should so desert me as to permit 
of my consenting to become, even 
for one day, the slave of such a 
fellow; as Slasher? However, I 
jumped out of bed, and telling 
Slasher to be off, so that I might 
dress myself, prepared to make my 
toilet. As I did so, various thoughts 
passed through my mind with 
regard to the mess [ had got my- 
self into by acceding to Slasher’s 
most unreasonable demand, that 
I should steer ‘The Red Hot 
Tongs’ of St.’ Dunstan’s in that 
night’s races. But the thoughts 
of the bright eyes of Miss Bloggs 
(Bloggs’, of St. Simon’s Hall, sister, 
with whom I fancied myself to be 
violently in love) being on the bank 
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to view my performances with the 
rudder somewhat reassured me. 
At length I joined, at breakfast, the 
captain ‘of our gallant ship, as I 
might henceforth sing, having been 
so unceremoniously pressed into 
the service. But, oh! the quantity 
of half-raw beef that cannibal-like 
individual devoured was perfectly 
appalling: those horrible-looking 
morsels disappearing down his 
eapacious throat like pats of butter 
down a mastiff’s, made me feel quite 
sick. The only thing Slasher was 
moderate in was the drinkables. 
One half pint of old ale (so acid, 
that when I tasted it, it made my 
eyes recoil into my head, and I do 
believe has caused me to squint 
ever since)—this was all the 
Spartan-like code of laws, drawn 
up for the benefit of those in train- 
ing for a boat-race, permitted their 
victims. Thank goodness! I men- 
tally exclaimed, my slender pro- 
portions, light weight, and feeble 
strength, prevent the possibility of 
my being pressed into the service 
as a rowing member of the boat’s 
crew, for such cannibal-like orgies 
as these would be the death of me. 
At length, breakfast over, we started 
for Searle’s boathouse, where I was 
to intrust my valued life in a frail 
and cranky bark, to the care and 
skill of Slasher. It boots not to 
tell of what befel me during that 
morning’s cruise. I can only say 
I returned from it more puzzled 
and confused, with regard to Grassy 
and all other points and corners, 
than ever. Now, thought I, as we 
neared the venerable gateway of 
St. Dunstan’s, I shall at any rate 
be left in peace until the hour 
arrives for the victim to be offered 
in sacrifice to the god of Fame; 
surely I shall not be any further 
molested until the evening bell 
tolls the hour for the aquatic sports 
to begin. But little could I, in my 
simplicity, fathom the restless energy 
of the enthusiastic boating-man, 
when once let loose on his hobby. 
No sooner had we entered the por- 
tals of the ancient college, than 
linking his arm in mine, Slasher 
insisted upon my at once visiting 
little Rudderlines’ apartments, and 
hearing from that wounded, but 
distinguished young navigator, a 
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long lecture on how I was to ‘trim 
the boat, hold the rope and float’ 
when opposite the post, waiting for 
the gun, to say nothing of the ever- 
lasting corners, at whose very name 
of Grassy and Plough, I turned 
away already with loathing. More- 
over, elaborate details were entered 
into of what manceuvre was to 
occupy every particular period of 
that exciting moment between the 
firing of the second and third gun. 
‘ How two was to pull half a stroke 
at thirty seconds past, how bow 
was to pull the other half at forty 
seconds, and how at fifty, the whole 
crew were to be ready with their 
oars half back, so that they might 
dash off the moment the gun was 
fired, and be into the Goose and 
Gridiron of St. Mungo’s before they 
knew where they were.’ With this 
graphic description of ‘the bump, 
which ought to take place, and the 
manner of making it, Rudderlines 
concluded his charge, and I was at 
length permitted to depart. I spent 
the rest of that day in a state of mise- 
rable nervousness, bordering on in- 
sanity, at the very thoughts of all 
the duties I had taken upon myself 
to perform that evening. The 
longest day of misery must at last 
come to an end, and 7 o'clock p.m. 
found me stepping into the ‘ Red 
Hot Tongs of St. Dunstan,’ then 
manned by her fine muscular crew, 
lying off the landing-place at Searle’s 
boathouse. 

* Where is the flag ?’ 

* Why, bless the man, he is going 
without the flag!’ exclaimed Captain 
Slasher of the St. Dunstan’s Boat 
Club, as I was preparing to sit 
down on the very limited, cramped, 
and uncomfortable-looking seat pro- 
vided for the man at the helm of 
his gallant bark. A small boy had 
to be despatched to the dressing- 
room to bring down those famous 
colours, which had braved, not the 
battle and the breeze, but the river 
and the breeze, for I do not know 
how many generations of St. Dun- 
stan’s boating-loving students. I 
groaned aloud, as, with a feeling of 
superstitious awe, I accepted the 
omen of the forgotten flag as a 
mark of my future discomfiture. 
I was just thinking whether it 
would be practical, even at the 
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last moment, for me to rush away 
and hide myself in some far-off 
corner of the University until the 
races should be over, when the 
cheery voice of Slasher crying out to 
‘ shove her off, stroke-side, back water 
a little, bow side,’ aroused me to the 
reality that I was fully committed 
to go on now with the unequal con- 
test, sink or swim. I do not know 
any more enjoyable sight to the 
lover of aquatic amusements, than 
the Cam and its banks present on 
those nights during the May Term 
when the boat-races are coming off. 
It is true that the Cambridge man, 
unlike his cousin at Oxford (I sup- 
pose Oxford and Cambridge men 
are cousins, being sons of the sister 
universities)—it is true that, unlike 
him, he does not sit in all state in 
the cabin of some defunct lord 
mayor’s barge, all tarnished gold 
and dirty white paint, and there 
drink his wine, eat his dessert, smoke 
his weed, and gaze on the exciting 
scene of the finishing boat-race, 
which takes place before him. But 
he can stand outside, or in the cabin 
of Searle’s, Logan’s, or Cross’s barge, 
listen to the band, smoke and chat 
with his friends, as the stout horses 
thereunto attached bear him swiftly 
along towards the scene of the forth- 
coming struggle. Or he can, arm- 
in-arm with some chosen com- 
panion, stroll leisurely along the 
banks of the river, criticising the 
merits of the different boats as they 
pass him, or fling broadcast his 
chaffing witticisms, as he recognizes 
in some toiling brave, working at 
his oar like a galley-slave, either 
Jenkins of St. David’s, Tomkins of 
St. Simon’s Hall, Hopkins of St. 
Judas’, or some other of his own 
familiar chums. Then there is the 
excitement at Chesterton ferry, 
surely that is something worth 
looking at! What a row there is! 
‘Boat ahead, sir’—‘* Now then, sir, 
if you please ’—‘ Don’t be all night, 
sir’—‘Can you not get out of the 
road, sir?’ all uttered in the loudest 
and most angry tones; but only 
looked upon by those to whom the 
observations are addressed as the 
civilities of the river. Then there 
is the rugged old Charon, looking 
like @ piece of raw beef stuck on a 
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blue post, so weather-beaten is his 
face (or, I should say, was his face, 
I know not that he exists now), so 
sturdy his blue-clad figure. How 
he punted away for bare life, re- 
ceiving with the utmost good temper 
all the loud and somewhat startling 
anathemas hurled at his devoted 
heal by the excited coxswains, 
whose boats his barge-like punt 
kept waiting at this point. What 
a simple yet noble trust that old 
worthy had in the unblemished 
honour and honesty of a member 
of the University, when called upon, 
for lack of change, to give credit; 
but how retentive a memory he 
possessed, enabling him to again 
recognize his academic debtor, even 
after the lapse of twelve months or 
more! Then there is the intense 
excitement at the starting-posts. 
The noise, confusion, running, push- 
ing, shouting, cheering, the ‘ Now 
you are gaining,’ ‘Now you are 
into them,’ ‘ Well pulled, St. Dun- 
stan,’ ‘ Well steered, St. Mungo,’ of 
the race itself, mingled with the 
strains of the band, playing ‘See 
the -Conquering Hero comes,’ and 
the yells and shouts of the winning- 
post. But why doIgoon? ‘Eheu 
fugaces labuntur anni,’ as old Horace 
says. I grow old and garrulous. 
Very little did it matter so far as I 
was concerned, on the eventful 
evening of which I write, whether 
the scene on the banks or on the 
river was gay and animated, or the 
reverse. 

As we rowed down to the course, 
I mechanically pulled first at one 
string, then at another, in my en- 
deavours to keep the boat straight 
in the middle of the river, never 
venturing to raise my eyes from the 
small willow wand at the extreme 
point of the boat, placed there, I 
conclude, to guide the coxswain’s 
eye. I heard no sound save the 
voice of Slasher, as every now and 
then he cried, ‘ Steady,’ ‘ Don’t roll, 
‘Don’t jerk, ‘Seven, keep time,’ 
‘Time all.” Once or twice we 
stopped, and then Slasher would 
say, ‘Now for a few yards’ spurt.’ 
‘ Do you, Scribbler, keep crying out, 
“Pick her up.”’ I obeyed the 
order given, but as to any meaning 
I attached to the words at that 
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time, they might have been the 
war-cry of the Rumfi Indians. At 
last we arrived at our starting-post, 
and that without meeting with any 
accident, which event I solely attri- 
bute to good luck, and not to good 
management, so erratic was my 
course. With Slasher’s assistance, 
at this juncture, I managed to get 
our boat’s head round, after having 
jammed her nose so fast into the 
opposite bank, that it required all 
the efforts of bow, who landed for 
the purpose, to release her, and 
doubtless I put the good lady’s 
gy very much out of joint 
y my stupidity. At last, after 
shouting incoherently one order 
after another, all contradictory of 
each other, and tugging away at 
the rudder-strings until I nearly 
broke them, in my frantic endea- 
vours to produce the results I de- 
sired— thanks to the calm and 
collected conduct of my crew, to 
whom, from long habit, the neces- 
sary manipulation of the oars came 
as a matter of course, our boat 
eventually found itself lying snugly, 
close to the side, directly under our 
starting-post, and then we waited 
in anxious expectation for the firing 
of the first gun. If I live to bea 
hundred I do not think I shall 
ever forget the misery of those few 
moments. Being a young man of 
a naturally nervous temperament, 
I was rendered doubly so on this 
occasion by the unguarded observa- 
tions of the various friends of the 
St. Dunstan’s boat, collected around 
us on the bank. ‘ Now then, Scrib- 
bler, you mind what you are about’; 
if you spoil the bump do not ever 
show your face in college again.’ 
‘I say, young fellow, I have got 
five pounds on the race’—here I 
recognized Ten-to-one’s voice—‘ so 
don’t you go for to make me lose 
it;? and so on in endless variety. 
How I envied the calm, quiet, and 
assured manner in which Steerage 
(a young lad fresh from Eton) 
handled his boat, as ‘The Goose 
and Gridiron’ of St. Mungo’s, the 
oars gracefully dipping into the 
water as if worked by only one 
hand, like the wings of a swallow, 
came sweeping up to its appointed 
post at the head of the river, and, 
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without either noise or confusion, 
was turned round almost at the 
very moment when the first gun 
was fired, announcing the time to 
be very near for the approaching 
struggle. The perspiration poured 
down my face in the agony of my 
nervous excitement. What my 
thoughts were during the first part 
of that trying interval I cannot 
record. I believe I meditated felo 
de se, perhaps not de sea, but de 
river, as the Frenchman said. 
‘Shove her out into the middle, 
shouted the voice of Slasher, as, 
settling himself on his seat, he flung 
his outer Jersey toa friend on the 
bank, and said to me, ‘ Now mind what 
you are at, Scribbler.’ Boom went 
the second gun, just as we managed 
to get our boat into the stream, not 
by any directions of my giving, but 
by the orders dictated by the in- 
domitable Slasher, who, grinning 
good-humouredly, said, ‘We will 
~~ her up at starting, and soon 

into St. Mungo’s, and put you 
out of your misery, for you look 
as if you had seen a ghost.’ Oh, 
that wretched moment between the 
second and the third guns! How 
stilled now was every voice on the 
lately noisy bank; nothing could I 
hear but the dull, monotonous voice 
of Slasher’s friend, as, standing 
watch in hand, he told off the record 
of the fleeting seconds, as the time 
fled swiftly by, and the tones of 
Slasher’s voice, now hoarse with 
excitement, as he gave the necessary 
directions to his crew, requisite to 
keep the boat in the middle of the 
river. ‘ Twenty seconds gone,’ said 
the voice on the bank. ‘Half a 
stroke, bow,’ was Slasher’s instan- 
taneous response. ‘Forty seconds 
gone’ again uttered the . voice. 
‘ Just paddle half a stroke, six,’ was 
the prompt reply. ‘Fifty seconds 
gone.’ ‘Oars half back, close to the 
water, half a stroke, and then into 
them.’ Bang went the gun, and 
we were off. Away we went, dash- 
ing through the water at a pro- 
digious rate after the St. Mungo’s 
boat, who, aware of our tactics, as 
I suppose, did not allow the weeds 
to grow under their oars’ blades. 
Vainly did the plucky Slasher pull 
and strive at his oar, vainly did his 
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crew ably second his efforts, and 
labour away; the zig-zag course 
which my utter ignorance of the 
art of steering caused us to take, 
rendered all their endeavours abor- 
tive. At First Post Corner, so widely 
did I steer, that our oars almost 
touched the opposite bank; at 
Grassy, forgetful of the instructions 
I had received anent the willow 
bush, I was compelled to pull on 
my rudder so hard to get her round, 
that I almost stopped the course of 
the boat. But I was left to myself, 
with no friendly voice to guide or di- 
rect me ; my own devices I could fol- 
low undisturbed, save whenreminded 
that I had stern censors judging 
of my conduct, by the frantic shouts 
from the bank, of ‘ You muff, where 
are you steering to?’ and ‘ Pull bow 
and three, pull, pull!’ I am quite 
sure bow and three pulled as they 
never pulled in their lives before, 
or we should never have got round 
at all, and been extricated from the 
mess I had contrived to get the 
boat into. At the Plough, I fear 
the same results of my ignorance 
must have been most apparent, for 
the shouts and denunciations from 
the bank waxed louder and more 
furious than ever. But the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the Cam were at 
length passed, and we entered what 
at Newmarket would be termed the 
straight running of our watery course, 
viz. from the Plough to the winning- 
post. Now I thought, if I can only 
keep her straight up the middle, 
all may get well. Alas! decipimur 
specie rectit. I heard the cries on the 
bank becoming perfectly furious, as 
they yelled out, ‘You're gaining, 
gaining! take her up, take ,her up!’ 
True enough, we were gaining. 
The crew of St. Mungo’s boat, ex- 
hausted by the frantic efforts they 
had made to keep away from our 
terrible spurt at the beginning, and 
wanting the untiring energy and 
training of our men, now visibly 
relaxed their efforts, though they 
still kept up the struggle most 
bravely. We slowly gained upon 
them stroke after stroke. What 
was Ito do? Our boat, in my ex- 
citement, kept shooting about in 
all directions like a crouked arrow, 
first to one side and then to the 
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other. ‘Confound you, Scribbler, 
keep her straight!’ were the howls 
of indignation, for they amounted 
to nothing else, which now greeted 
me from the bank. ‘ Take her in, 
take her in!’ were the cheers of 
encouragement given to my crew. 
We were now close to the ‘Goose 
and Gridiron’ of St. Mungo’s, so 
close, as almost, as I thought, to 
enable me to touch her rudder with 
the nose of our boat. But the wily 
coxswain of that former distin- 
guished bark, seeing what a muff 
he had to do with as an adversary, 
was not going to permit the honours 
which his college had so long worn 
to be snatched away from her s0 
rudely by such a tyro as myself; 
so he kept skilfully turning his 
rudder away from the nose of our 
boat, as I made frantic efforts to 
bump it, whilst the wash from 
the oars of his crew sent us back 
each time I renewed my attempts. 
At last the men on the bank, losing 
all patience at my stupidity, shouted 
to me tooverlap her, which-of course, 
would have insured our bump: the 
nose of our boat was half way up 
the stern of the ‘Goose and Grid- 
iron,’ when, in an evil moment, 
thinking the time was come to make 
a glorious finale, and to obey to the 
letter my instructions, I took off my 
hat to wave my men on to victory. 
I heard the shouts from the bank, 
‘Now take her up, St. Dunstan!’ 
‘Now take her up!’ ‘Two strokes 
more!’ But,alas! on removing my 
chapeau from my head, I nearly 
overbalanced myself from my frail 
perch; and in trying to preserve my 
equilibrium, I caught hold of the 
wrong string of the rudder, giving 
it such a frantic pull as to send my 
boat’s nose fast into the opposite 
shore, whilst at the same time the 
shock caused me to lose my seat 
and tumble into the river. A con- 
fused noise of ‘Served you right for 
a muff!’ was all I heard, as the 
muddy waters closed over my head. 
Then all was darkness. The light 
dawned again upon me, as I was 
being jerked through the air by 
two sturdy bargees, at the end of 
a boat-pole, whose hook was firmly 
fastened in the—‘ dear me,’ well !— 
lower extremity of my breeches. 
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I was once more safely landed on 
terra firma. I heard a silvery 
laugh, and a voice saying, ‘ What a 
dirty little wretch he looks—more 
like a drowned puppy than any- 
thing I ever saw—goodness me!’ 

raised my eyes and looked, as well 
as mud and weeds would permit, to 
see to whom the voice belonged. 
There stood the lovely, bright-eyed 
Miss Bloggs. I draw a curtain on 
what followed. Fortunately I 
escaped the abuse and upbraidings 
of the whole college, by being con- 
fined to my rooms for some days 
from a severe attack of rheumatism 
caught amidst the waters of the 
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Cam. Before I could leave my bed 
our boat was at the head of thé 
river; as good luck would have it 
for me, a Freshman from West- 
minster, well accustomed to steer- 
ing, having come into residence the 
very evening of my contretemps, 
whose skilful handling of the 
rudder-strings soon placed ‘The 
Hot Tongs of St. Dunstan’ in that 
proud ition. I may say, in con- 
clusion, that the lovely, bright-eyed 
Miss Bloggs did not change her 
name to Scribbler; and to this day 
I still most firmly adhere in all I 
do to the good old Latin proverb— 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
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